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PROLOGUE 


This  story  tells  of  Hwa-hee,  the  Happy, 
a little  boy  who  grew  up,  as  boys  do  ; and 
of  his  father,  Ang  Tsun,  and  his  mother  and 
grandmother,  a cross  old  woman. 

It  also  teUs  of  Tsun’s  friend,  “ Uncle  ” 
Gwan  and  his  wife,  their  son,  and  his  adven- 
tures with  a tiger,  and  “ Grubby,”  his  little 
sister,  who  also  grew  up,  as  little  girls  unfor- 
tunately wiU ; and  of  Treasure  (Po-kia), 
Bo-bee’s  brother  and  Hwa-hee’s  friend,  and 
a still  smaller  brother,  Kin-hok,  and  how  he 
was  stolen  and  recovered  again.  Nor  must 
we  forget  Uncle  White  and  his  poor  sick  wife 
(whom  Hwa-hee’s  grandmother  so  despised), 
and  their  daughter  who  was  operated  on  for 
cataract  in  the  foreign  hospital. 

The  story  tells  also  of  “ The  Fox,”  and  of  a 
doctor,  and  of  Mr.  Black  (of  phenomenal 
ugliness)  whose  hair,  as  appears  from  his 


Prologue 

name,  was  red — or  golden,  as  Grubby  more 
kindly  termed  it. 

Likewise  we  must  not  forget  Bo-bee’s 
uncle,  who  had  been  to  Manilla  and  was 
modern  ; for  did  he  not  persuade  Uncle  Gwan 
to  send  Bo-bee  to  the  barbarian  hospital  ? 
And  he  was  modem  ; even  though  he  did 

blow  his  nose  with , but  I anticipate. 

But  undoubtedly  the  crux  of  the  events 
which  this  tale  endeavours  to  relate  was  just 
a big  red  candle. 


A GIANT  AWAKING 


CHAPTER  I 
ABOUT  BOGIES 

Once  upon  a time  there  was  a little  boy 
eaUed  “ Happy.”  His  parents  called  him 
Hwa-hee,  because  that  is  how  they  say 
“ happy  ” in  the  country  where  they  lived. 
(It  is  a funny  name,  but  I can’t  help  that, 
and  if  you  don’t  like  it,  you  must  think  of  a 
nicer  one  yourself.)  He  hved  with  his  father 
and  mother,  and  uncles  and  aunts,  and 
brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins  (for  they  aU 
live  together  in  the  country  where  Happy 
lived),  in  a big  house  in  a small  village  by  a 
wide  river. 

The  river  was  very  wide,  and  had  a nice 
sandy  shore  ; and  Happy  and  his  brothers, 
and  his  cousins,  and  his  friends  used  to  go 
and  bathe  in  the  blazing  hot  summer  after- 
noons, and  run  races  on  the  sand  to  get  dry — 
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just  as  you  do,  when  you  go  to  the  seaside 
for  a'  hohday  (unless,  of  course,  there  are  lots 
of  people).  And  they  dressed  again  under 
a big,  shady  tree,  with  shiny  leaves,  like  the 
holly-leaf  we  stick  on  the  top  of  a Christmas 
plum-pudding,  only  without  any  spikes. 

Happy  didn’t  know  anything  about  Christ- 
mas, or  plum-pudding  either  ; and  there  was 
another  thing  which  made  him  different 
from  you,  and  it  was  this  : Happy  and  his 
little  brothers,  and  his  little  sisters,  too,  for 
that  matter,  and  his  cousins  and  his  uncles, 
and  his  aunts,  and  his  father  and  his  mother, 
and  aU  the  people  in  the  village  (except  a few 
who  never  went  out  in  the  sunshine) — ^were 
all  a lovely  brownish-yellow  colour,  which 
never  washed  o2  even  if  Happy  stayed  in 
the  river  so  long  that  the  big  red  sun  set, 
and  the  big  black  bats  came  out,  and  the  big 
brown  frogs  began  to  call  out  “ Honk- 
honk  ” in  the  ponds,  and  he  had  run  home 
fast  before  it  got  dark  and  the  bogies  caught 
him  ; for  he  believed  in  bogies  ; and  that  was 
the  only  thing  that  ever  made  Happy  un- 
happy. (And  now  do  you  know  where  Happy 
lived  ?) 

Ah,  but  I forgot — there  was  another  thing 
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that  sometimes  made  Happy  unhappy — and 
that  was  tigers.  Great  big  tigers,  striped 
yeUow  and  black,  with  great,  long,  swishy 
tails,  and  gleaming  green  eyes. 

I’ll  tell  you  why  Happy  was  scared  of 
tigers.  One  day  when  Happy  was  only 
about  eight  years  old,  he  went  with  some  big 
boys  from  the  village,  away  over  the  flat 
plain  full  of  little  fields  (with  no  walls  or 
bridges),  where  the  rice  grew,  and  where 
they  had  to  walk  along  little  squiggley  grass 
paths,  raised  a foot  above  the  fields,  and  so 
narrow  that  if  you  didn’t  watch  out  you 
slipped  ofi  and  went  into  black,  squelchy 
mud  up  to  your  knees. 

And  then  at  last  they  came  to  the  hills  ; 
big  rocky  hills,  like  those  in  Scotland,  only 
there  was  no  heather  on  these,  only  bushes 
and  trees.  And  they  climbed  up  and  up, 
all  among  the  bushes  and  the  rocks,  where 
they  saw  big  lizards  with  bright  blue  tails — 
and  if  you  try  to  catch  them  the  tail  comes 
off  in  your  hand,  and  away  runs  Mr.  Lizard 
as  happy  as  can  be,  and  begins  to  grow  a new 
one  right  away.  And  they  saw  huge  spiders 
with  legs  three  inches  long,  and  butterflies 
as  big  as  your  hand. 
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And  at  last  they  came  to  a wood  at  the 
top  of  the  lull.  And  in  the  wood  there  was 
a little  temple,  and  in  the  temple  was  the 
biggest  man  you’ve  ever  seen  in  any  faiiy- 
tale  picture.  He  wasn’t  a real  live  man, 
although  Happy  thought  he  was  more  than 
half -alive  ; and  he  was  made  of  gold  from 
the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot 
(at  least  so  Happy  thought,  but  I expect 
it  was  only  paint),  and  he  was  so  tall  that  if 
the  ceiling  hadn’t  been  rounded  he  would 
have  poked  his  head  out  at  the  top.  And 
on  the  middle  of  his  forehead  he  had  a big 
gold  ball.  Happy  was  rather  frightened  of 
him,  and  he  went  down  on  his  knees,  and 
bumped  his  forehead  on  the  stone  floor  three 
times,  just  as  his  mother  had  taught  him, 
for  that  was  the  way  he  prayed.  But  the 
other  boys  were  bigger  and  so  they  didn’t ; 
in  fact,  they  laughed  at  Happy ; but  aU  the 
same  they  all  left  their  coats  in  the  temple 
for  the  big  gold  man  to  look  after ; for  they 
thought  that  no  one  would  steal  them  there. 
Then  the  big  boys  went  out  to  cut  wood  (for 
that  was  why  they  had  come)  and  Happy 
went  out  to  play,  after  he  had  folded  his 
little  coat  up  neatly,  and  laid  it  in  a corner. 
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(And  now  if  you  don’t  know  where  Happy 
lived,  you’ll  have  to  ask  your  mother,  for 
I’m  not  going  to  tell  you.) 

And  you’ll  have  to  wait  till  next  chapter 
if  you  want  to  know  why  Happy  was  scared 
of  tigers  ! But  I’ll  teU  you  now  why  he 
was  scared  of  bogies.  At  least  I’ll  ask  you  a 
question.  Supposing  your  mother  believed 
in  bogies,  and  your  father  believed  in  bogies, 
and  your  brothers  beheved  in  bogies,  and 
your  sisters,  and  your  uncles  and  your  aunts, 
and  your  cousins  and  your  friends,  and  all 
the  people  you  ever  met ; and  supposing 
there  were  wooden  statues  of  bogies  aU  over 
the  village  where  you  hved  ; and  supposing 
your  mother  often  got  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  let  off  fireworks  to  drive  the 
bogies  away  ; and  supposing  you  lived  in  a 
house  with  a roof  which  turned  up  at  the 
comers,  just  on  purpose  to  keep  the  bogies 
from  sliding  down  the  roof  and  getting  in  at 
the  windows  and  doors — ^then,  wouldn’t  you 
beheve  in  bogies  ? Of  course  you  don’t, 
because  you  five  in  England,  and  there  are 
certainly  no  bogies  in  England.  But  Happy 
believed  in  them  and  was  scared. 


CHAPTER  II 


ABOUT  A TIGER 

Happy  left  his  coat  in  the  little  stone  temple, 
where  the  big  gold  man  was,  and  went  out  to 
play  while  the  bigger  boys  cut  firewood. 
What  did  he  play  at  ? He  chased  the 
butterflies  ; he  caught  two  monster  grass- 
hoppers, and  tried  to  make  them  race.  He 
threw  fir  cones  at  the  birds  and  squirrels. 
He  was  at  the  most  exciting  part  of  it  aU, 
when  the  others  called  him  to  go  home ; 
for  he  was  quite  sure  that  a squirrel  had  his 
home  in  a hole  high  up  in  a tree,  and  he  was 
just  halfway  up  that  tree. 

“ Come  along,  Hwa-hee,”  called  the  boys, 
“ we’re  going  home.”  But  Happy  went  on 
climbing  that  tree.  “ Be  quick,  Hwa-hee, 
the  sun’s  going  down  ; we  must  go  home.” 
But  Happy  “ kep’  on  sayin’  nufiin.” 

When  they  found  him  at  last,  the  boys 
were  very  angry. 
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“ You  little  fool,”  said  Bo-bee  (the  biggest 
boy),  “ we  ought  to  have  started  home  an 
hour  ago.  Next  time  we’ll  leave  you  behind 
to  be  eated  by  the  tigers  ; we  don’t  want  to 
be  here  in  the  dusk.” 

“ But  there  aren’t  any  tigers  here,”  said 
Happy,  getting  rather  frightened. 

“ You  don’t  know  anything  about  it,” 
said  Hong-tiam  (who  lived  in  the  next 
village).  “ Why,  last  year  a little  girl  from 
our  village  was  with  her  mother  cutting 
bracken  on  the  hiU  over  there,  and  a tiger 
sprang  out  on  her  and  carried  her  off,  and 
she  was  never  heard  of  again.” 

“ My  father  was  in  the  city  last  month,” 
said  another,  “and  someone  told  him  that  over 
in  Stoneystreet,  down  by  the  river  mouth, 
an  old  man  was  sitting  on  a bench  outside 
his  cottage  smoking  a pipe,  when  a tiger 
jumped  over  a thorn  bush  beside  him  and 
took  him  by  the  leg  ; and  he’d  have  dragged 
him  away  if  the  people  hadn’t  run  out  shout- 
ing and  driven  him  off.  The  poor  old  man 
lost  his  leg.” 

And  so  they  told  each  other  tiger  stories 
as  they  went  down  the  hill ; and  all  the  while 
the  big  red  sun  was  sinking  lower  and  lower 
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over  the  big  black  hills  across  the  plain  ; 
and  all  the  while  little  Hwa-hee  was  becom- 
ing more  and  more  frightened. 

They  were  still  some  way  from  the  path 
when  they  heard  a goat  bleating  quite  near 
(there  are  no  sheep  in  South  China — ^there, 
I’ve  told  you  ! But  you  guessed  long  ago, 
didn’t  you  ?) 

“ Whose  goat  can  that  be,  right  out  here 
in  the  woods  ? ” said  Bo -bee.  “ It  must 
have  got  loose  and  come  up  from  the  village 
below  ; let’s  try  and  catch  it.” 

But  when  they  came  to  where  it  was,  they 
wondered  stiU  more ; for  it  was  tied  by  a 
very  short  rope  to  some  brush-wood  and 
branches  of  trees,  which  were  lying  on  the 
ground  just  where  it  was  standing.  Then 
Bo-bee  knew  what  it  all  meant.  He  didn’t 
say  a word,  but  gripped  his  wood-chopper, 
and  hurried  the  rest  on  in  front,  while  he 
followed  close  behind.  Bo-bee  was  frightened 
now  ; but  the  rest  had  forgotten  about  tigers 
and  were  laughing  and  talking  about  the 
goat. 

Crash ! It  happened  before  they  could 
turn  round.  A crashing  rush  in  the  bushes  ; 
a snarling  roar ; and  Bo-bee,  the  last  of  the 
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little  procession,  was  pinned  to  the  ground, 
face-down,  by  a huge  tiger. 

One  boy  ran  screaming  down  the  hill ; 
but  Happy  was  too  terrified  to  run  or  scream  ; 
he  just  stood  staring,  as  if  he  were  in  a night- 
mare. But  two  of  the  others  rushed  shouting 
at  the  tiger  with  their  wood-choppers.  The 
beast  left  B6-bee  and  made  for  them,  turning 
his  fiank  to  the  trees  where  the  goat  was  tied. 

That  turn  saved  the  boys’  fives.  There 
came  a loud  report  and  the  tiger  lurched  and 
fell  on  its  side,  struggling  and  roaring,  and 
then  lay  still. 

Out  from  among  the  bushes  came  a tall 
man.  He  was  taller  than  any  man  Happy 
had  ever  seen,  and  quite  different ; for  his 
face  was  white  and  pink,  and  his  hands  were 
white,  not  a pretty  yellow  like  Happy’s. 
He  ran  straight  to  where  Bo-bee  lay  on  the 
ground,  and  all  the  boys  crowded  round. 

The  tiger  had  set  his  great  teeth  in  poor 
Bo-bee’s  left  shoulder,  and  his  right  side  was 
gashed  from  his  shoulder-blade  to  his  belt. 
The  big  man  could  not  talk  like  Happy  and 
the  boys,  but  he  knew  the  Chinese  for  “ doc- 
tor ” and  “ hospital,”  and  the  boys  under- 
stood that  he  wanted  to  take  Bo-bee  to  a 
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hospital  in  the  big  city  on  the  plain  where 
there  was  a doctor  from  a foreign  land. 

“ No,  no,”  they  all  cried,  “ we  must  take 
him  home,”  and  Bo-bee  also  cried  out  that 
he  would  not  go  to  the  foreign  hospital,  and 
that  he  must  go  home.  So  they  carried  him 
down  to  the  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hiU ; 
and  there  they  put  him  into  a kind  of  chair 
that  can  be  carried  high  up  on  two  men’s 
shoulders  by  two  long  bamboo  poles.  And  so 
they  took  him  home  to  their  village.  It  was 
very  late  now.  Happy  was  afraid  to  say 
what  had  happened,  but  all  the  village  knew 
by  next  morning.  Some  of  the  boys  told 
how  Happy  made  them  all  late  in  starting 
home  (for  Chinese  boys  are  not  like  English 
boys  in  everything),  and  Happy  was  far  too 
frightened  to  teU  for  himseK.  And  then 
Happy  got  a spanking.  And  he  wasn’t 
spanked  with  a slipper,  nor  yet  with  the 
back  of  a hair-brush  (which  hurts  stUl  more), 
but  with  a horrid  piece  of  smooth  shiny  bam- 
boo which  hurts  most  excruciatingly  (and 
if  you  want  to  know  what  that  means,  you’d 
better  ask  your  father  to  try  it  on  you  next 
time  you’re  naughty). 

So  that’s  why  Happy  was  afraid  of  tigers. 
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The  goat  had  been  tied  up  on  purpose  for  the 
tiger  to  pounce  upon.  The  brush-wood,  and 
the  httle  branches  he  was  tied  to,  covered  the 
mouth  of  a deep  hole,  into  which  the  tiger 
would  fall.  The  big  man  who  shot  the  tiger 
was  staying  in  the  big  city  on  the  plain  ; 
he  heard  that  the  village  people  were  trying 
to  catch  the  tiger,  and  he  came  out  with  his 
gun  to  see  if  he  could  shoot  it.  He  came  at 
just  the  right  time,  didn’t  he  ? 


CHAPl’ER  III 


ABOUT  THE  GREAT  KWAN  KONG 

Meanwhile  Bo-bee  lay  groaning  on  his 
plank  bed  in  the  little  dark  hot  room  where 
he  generally  slept  with  his  little  brother 
Po-Kia  (Treasure)  and  his  little  sister  Am- 
mui  (Grubby  !).  Treasure  and  Grubby  were 
sent  to  sleep  with  a big  sister,  Gim-siu,  for 
poor  Bo-bee  was  tossing  about  on  his  bed  and 
soon  became  delirious.  Several  doctors  were 
called  in,  and  they  gave  him  cooling  drinks 
of  herbs  which  would  have  done  him  good  ; 
but  they  did  not  know  how  to  wash  and  dress 
his  wounds,  and  the  ointments  they  put  on 
were  not  clean,  and  soon  Bo-bee  was  raving 
night  and  day. 

A doctor  from  the  neighbouring  village 
was  called  in,  but  he  was  no  more  successful 
than  the  others.  The  neighbours  all  advised 
different  things,  and  five  or  six  would  come 
at  once,  eaeh  with  a different  medicine,  and 
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sit  in  Bo-bee’s  tiny  room,  making  it  hotter 
and  dirtier  and  noisier  than  ever.  It  was  a 
marvel  that  Bo-bee  did  not  die  during  those 
few  days,  but  his  body  was  strong  and  his 
blood  was  good  and  healthy  with  plenty  of 
hard  work  in  the  open-air,  so  he  stiU  dragged 
on.  But  aU  the  neighbours  said  he  would 
certainly  die,  so  his  mother  implored  his 
father  (Uncle  Gwan)  to  send  for  Kwan  Kong, 
the  famous  idol.  For  hundreds  of  years  ago 
Kwan  Kong  was  a great  hero  in  China,  and 
so  successful  in  overcoming  aU  his  enemies 
and  driving  aU  brigands  and  bad  men  out 
of  the  district  he  was  ruling,  that  to-day  his 
spirit  is  beheved  to  be  able  to  drive  away  aU 
bogies  and  evil  spirits,  which  are,  of  course,  as 
all  Chinese  know,  entirely  responsible  for  aU 
iUness. 

Uncle  Gwan  did  not  very  much  wish  to 
ask  Kwan  Kong  to  come.  It  meant  a good 
deal  of  expense,  and  in  his  own  heart  he  did 
not  beheve  it  would  do  any  good.  But 
Bo-bee’s  mother  wept  till  she  became  almost 
beside  herseK,  and  all  his  aunts  scolded  Uncle 
Gwan  until,  partly  from  superstition  and 
more  for  the  sake  of  a quiet  life,  he  collected 
some  of  his  neighbours,  strong  young  fellows, 
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some  of  them  his  own  nephews,  and  went 
away  to  the  temple  under  the  great  banyan 
tree  at  the  end  of  the  stone-bridge,  which  gave 
its  name  to  the  village  (Toa-kio,  Big  Bridge). 
The  man  in  charge  of  the  temple  came  out. 
“ Have  you  eaten  rice  ? ” said  Uncle  Gwan. 
“ Yes,  have  you  eaten  ? ” replied  the  man. 
“ Come  in  and  have  a cup  of  tea.” 

“ No,  no,  we  have  eaten.” 

“ Never  mind,  come  in  and  sit  down  and 
have  some  tea  ” ; and  so  they  went  in.  There 
wasn’t  any  tea,  only  a little  warm  water 
which  the  man  poured  out  into  some  tiny 
and  very  dirty  little  cups. 

Finally  when  the  proper  courtesies  had 
been  exchanged  the  temple  man  said : 

“ How’s  your  illustrious  son.  Bo-bee  ? ” 
Uncle  Gwan  sighed  and  looked  very 
sad. 

“ My  little  dog  is  very  ill  indeed ; I do 
not  know  if  he  can  get  well.  The  poison  is 
very  strong.”  (By  “ little  dog  ” he  meant 
Bo-bee  ; it  is  the  polite  way  of  referring  to 
your  own  son,  just  as  your  wife  is  called  your 
“ behind  the  house,”  signifying  the  kitchen, 
which  is  her  chief  duty.) 

“ It  is  not  poison,”  cried  the  man. 


“ It  is 
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the  evil  spirit  in  the  tiger.  The  tiger  was 
killed  and  his  spirit  is  torturing  Bo-bee.” 

“ So  my  behind-the-house  tells  me,”  said 
Uncle  Gwan,  “and  so  I have  come  to  ask 
the  great  Kwan  Kong  to  come  and  drive  the 
spirit  away.” 

“ Ah,  you  should  have  invited  him  to 
come  the  first  day ; he  may  not  be  pleased 
now  that  you  only  come  when  all  else  has 
failed.” 

“ Go  and  ask  him,”  said  Uncle  Gwan. 

And  so  it  was  that  Kwan  Kong  was  dressed 
in  his  gorgeous  official  dress,  and  placed  in 
his  great  chair,  and  the  eight  young  men 
carried  him  through  the  village  to  Uncle 
Gwan’s  house,  with  the  temple  man  walking 
on  ahead  and  a crowd  of  little  boys  round 
him,  one  of  them  beating  a drum,  and  another 
clashing  cymbals,  and  a third  holding  a 
small  banner  with  Kwan  Kong’s  name  on  it. 

When  they  reached  the  house  everyone 
came  out,  and  even  Bo-bee’s  mother  came  and 
stood  inside  the  doorway  and  bowed  her  head 
over  her  clasped  hands  in  salutation  of  the 
great  Kwan  Kong.  Suitable  offerings  were 
made,  and  then  the  temple  man  knelt  down 
before  the  chair  and  began  to  mumble  a kind 
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of  prayer.  All  the  time  the  eight  young  men 
were  swmging  the  ehair  from  side  to  side  so 
violently  that  had  Kwan  Kong  not  been  so 
stout  and  heavy  he  would  certainly  have 
been  tipped  out  in  the  road.  Kwan  Kong 
took  no  notice  ; his  great,  fierce,  red  face 
looked  terrible  enough  to  drive  away  a score 
of  demons.  Little  Grubby  came  to  see,  and 
clasped  her  little  hands  and  bowed  her  head, 
but  she  soon  ran  away  again,  for  she  was 
rather  frightened.  Treasure  was  not 
frightened  in  the  least ; he  looked  upon  the 
whole  thing  as  a fine  entertainment  (and  so 
did  the  neighbours),  and  hoped  there  would 
be  something  good  to  eat  afterwards. 

Finally  the  temple  man  asked  Kwan  Kong’s 
advice  about  medicine,  and  Kwan  Kong 
indicated  a rather  expensive  medicine,  of 
which  the  man  had  plenty  in  his  little  shop 
within  the  temple,  and  so  the  show  ended. 

That  night  Bo-bee  was  worse  than  ever. 

It  was  then  that  Treasure  said  : 

“ The  barbarian  said  we  ought  to  take 
him  to  the  barbarian  hospital  in  the  City  of 
Springs.” 

“ Shut  your  mouth  ! ” said  his  mother. 
“ Who  asked  you  to  talk  of  barbarians  ? 
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Have  we  not  enough  demons  in  the  house 
already  without  your  asking  more  to  come  ? 
What  was  the  use  of  asking  the  Great  Kwan 
Kong,  if  you  offend  him  by  speaking  of  bar- 
barian-medicine shops,  fool ! ” 

“ Very  little  use  indeed,”  murmured  Uncle 
Gwan  under  his  breath. 

But  Bo-bee’s  uncle,  who  had  been  to  the 
Phihppine  Islands,  thought  it  was  a good  idea 
to  send  him  to  the  hospital.  Uncle  Gwan 
was  very  doubtful,  and  aU  the  women  in  the 
house  were  so  angry  and  dismayed  and  talked 
all  at  once  and  so  loud  and  for  so  long,  that 
Uncle  Gwan  and  his  brother  had  to  go  out 
in  the  street  to  finish  their  talk. 

Next  morning  little  Grubby  was  sent  out 
to  buy  some  matches  and  incidentally  to 
ask  Happy’s  father,  Mr.  Ang  Tsun,  to  come 
and  talk  with  Uncle  Gwan. 

“ It  is  good,”  said  Happy’s  father  ; “ there 
is  much  nonsense  talked  about  these  bar- 
barians ; they  are  not  all  evil,  I am  sure  of  it, 
their  hospital  is  very  large.  If  they  do  not 
heal  men,  why  do  so  many  sick  men  go  to 
them  ? ” 

“ It  is  as  I said,”  said  his  brother.  “ I 
have  been  to  Manilla ; I know.  These  bar- 
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barians  they  are  mad  some  of  them,  and 
they  eat  much  cow’s  flesh  and  no  rice.  They 
walk  about  with  great  strides  all  day  long 
and  do  very  httle  work.  They  are  very 
ugly  and  very  flerce  and  have  no  manners, 
but  they  are  clever  and  they  can  heal  men. 
I have  seen,  I know  ; I have  been  to  Manilla.” 
And  he  hghted  a fresh  “ Pirate  ” cigarette, 
and  blew  his  nose  with — (well,  I won’t  tell 
you  how  he  blew  his  nose). 

And  so  together  they  persuaded  Uncle  Gwan 
to  send  Bo-bee  into  the  great  city  to  the 
foreign  hospital.  Two  sedan-chairs  were 
secretly  sent  for,  and  before  Bo-bee’s  mother 
reahsed  what  was  happening.  Bo -bee  was 
wrapped  in  a blanket,  and  lifted  groaning 
into  one  of  them.  Then  there  was  a great 
scene.  Bo-bee’s  mother  said  she  would  throw 
herself  down  the  well,  and  it  required  three 
aunts  and  half  a dozen  neighbours  to  prevent 
her  ; and  so,  while  his  mother  and  aunts  were 
thus  occupied,  the  chair  started  with  Bo-bee 
in  it  and  his  father  coming  beliind  in  the 
other. 


CHAPTER  IV 

ABOUT  PEARS,  AND  AN  EYE 

After  the  first  two  days  in  hospital  Bo-bee 
began  to  improve  rapidly.  He  and  his 
father,  who  went  to  look  after  him,  had  a 
small  room  to  themselves  (for  there  were  no 
“ nurses  ” in  this  hospital  then). 

It  was  not  long  before  Uncle  Gwan  had 
words  with  the  foreign  doctor ; for  he  did 
not  understand  that  in  the  hospital  no  food 
must  be  given  that  the  doctor  does  not  ap- 
prove. He  would  go  into  the  street  and 
return  with  crabs  and  other  dainties  (most  of 
which  got  consumed  without  the  doctor’s 
knowledge) ; but  the  great  stumbling-block 
was  pears.  His  son  was  hot  with  burning 
fever,  therefore  he  must  be  given  something 
cool  to  eat.  Pears  were  the  thing.  Not  nice, 
juicy,  ripe  pears  such  as  you  eat  in  England, 
but  little,  round,  green  atrocities,  quite  imripe, 
almost  tasteless,  and  as  hard  as  cannon-balls. 
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These  would  constantly  appear  in  Bo-bee’s 
room. 

“ Do  you  want  to  kill  the  boy ! ” the 
doctor  would  cry.  “ Here  he  is  with  a tem- 
perature of  104°,  and  has  been  since  he  came, 
and  you  stuff  his  stomach  fuU  of  great  hard 
lumps  of  indigestible  rubbish ; take  the 
things  away  ! ” 

“ They  are  very  cooling ; we  always  eat 
them  when  we  have  fever,”  replied  Uncle 
Gwan  soothingly. 

“ WeU,  you’U  not  eat  them  here.” 

Uncle  Gwan  sighed,  and  wrapped  them  up 
in  a piece  of  dirty  cloth. 

“ They  are  very  good  pears,”  he  murmured, 
and  five  minutes  afterwards  he  produced 
them  again,  and  was  about  to  place  a piece 
the  size  of  a small  hen’s  egg  between  Bo-bee’s 
lips,  when  the  door  flew  open  and  the  doctor 
stood  framed  in  the  entrance. 

“ Kaw  'pay,’’"'  ejaculated  Uncle  Gwan  (which 
means  “ Bemoan  my  father  ”),  and  tried  to 
cover  the  pears. 

“ Yes,  ’t  will  be  bemoan  your  son  to- 
morrow ! ” cried  the  doctor.  “ Give  me  the 
things,”  and  he  gathered  up  the  lot  and 
hurled  them  into  the  yard. 
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“ These  are  good  pears,”  cried  Uncle  Gwan. 

“ Everything  in  its  place  and  a place  for 
everything,”  rephed  the  doctor.  “ I shall  do 
that  with  everything  I find  in  this  room 
without  my  permission  ” ; and  he  went  out. 

Uncle  Gwan  considered  the  doctor  a very 
rude  man,  and  quite  unreasonable  ; the  pears 
were  his,  so  was  Bo-bee,  moreover  Bo-bee 
had  fever  and  pears  were  the  thing  to  cool 
him  ! However,  when  it  appeared  that  Bo- 
bee  was  recovering,  and  even  more  quickly 
when  pears  and  other  dainties  were  denied 
him,  and  when  he  observed  the  amount  of 
time  and  trouble  this  strange  barbarian 
doctor  gave  to  his  son,  and  how  that,  unless 
his  orders  were  disobeyed,  he  seemed  a kind 
and  patient  man.  Uncle  Gwan  began  to  gain 
a certain  regard  and  almost  affection  for 
him.  He  remembered  what  Happy’s  father, 
Ang-Tsun,  had  said  about  these  Foreigners, 
and  he  had  a great  regard  for  Tsun,  who  was 
respected  throughout  Big  Bridge  village  for 
his  wisdom  and  good  character. 

One  day  Uncle  Gwan  had  been  down  the 
vSouth  Street  to  make  a few  purchases,  and 
was  returning  with  some  dried  fish  and  sea 
slugs  to  eat  with  his  rice,  when  whom  should 
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he  meet  at  the  end  of  the  hospital  lane  but 
Mr.  Ang  Tsun  himself,  who  had  come  into 
the  City  on  business. 

“ How  is  your  son  ? ” said  Happy’s 
father. 

“ It  is  wonderful ! ” rephed  Uncle  Gwan. 
“ The  barbarian  doctor  has  foolish  ideas  about 
food  ; he  does  not  use  herbs  ; and  he  does 
not  use  ointment  on  the  wounds.  ‘ This  is 
foolishness,’  I thought,  ‘ I wiU  take  Bo-bee 
home  to  die.’  My  father  ! I am  glad  I did 
not.  He  began  to  get  well,  and  he  is  now 
almost  out  of  pain,  and  getting  fatter.  The 
doctor,  too — he  is  mad  in  some  ways,  but  he 
is  a good  man.  I know  it.” 

Tsun  seemed  to  be  thinking. 

“ Does  he  belong  to  the  Jesus  Society  ? ” 
he  asked. 

“ I don’t  know,”  replied  Uncle  Gwan  ; “I 
suppose  so ; do  not  all  barbarians  belong 
to  it  ? ” 

“ No,”  answered  Tsun,  “ I do  not  think 
so.  It  would  seem  that  the  Jesus  Society 
has  good  in  it,  but  I have  not  met  with  it 
much.” 

“ They  are  barbarians.  It  is  not  our 
business,  this  Jesus  Society.  Also  people  say 
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that  many  of  them  are  spies.  Come  with 
me  and  see  the  hospital.” 

So  they  turned  into  the  hospital  lane. 

Uncle  Gwan  opened  the  door  of  his  room, 
and  found  Bo-bee  lying  on  his  iminjured 
side  playing  “ Mah-jong  ” with  a boy  from 
the  next  ward  with  a bandage  round  his 
head. 

“ Useless  Togue,”  he  cried,  “ you  will 
waste  your  money.  When  you  are  a man 
aU  your  livelihood  will  be  throwui  away  in 
gambling.”  But  he  made  no  serious  attempt 
to  stop  them,  and  Bo-bee  made  some  excuse 
and  continued  bis  game. 

“ Gambling  is  bad,”  continued  Uncle  Gwan. 
“ Last  New  Year  one  of  my  brothers  gambled 
away  all  his  fields  ; now  he  is  a rickshaw 
man  in  Singapore.” 

“ Yes,  it  is  a great  evil,”  said  Tsun  ; “ but 
what  should  we  do  on  holidays  and  the  New 
Year  if  we  did  not  gamble  ? And  what  would 
our  women  do  ? They  gamble  all  day.  It 
would  be  better  to  have  no  slave-girls,  then 
they  would  have  to  work.  I have  beaten 
Hwa-hee  for  gambling;  but  I cannot  stop 
him  ; they  all  gamble  at  the  village  school, 
and  use  bad  language,  too  ; that  does  not 
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matter  much;  his  mother  does  it.  I,  too, 
gamble  a httle,  but  it  is  not  good.” 

Uncle  Gwan  lit  his  water-pipe  with  scru- 
pulous care,  and  blew  a puff. 

“ The  teacher  at  the  Jesus  Society  School 
does  not  gamble,”  he  said.  “ He  beat  young 
Thian-un  for  playing  dice.  His  father  was 
so  angry  he  took  Thian-un  away  from  the 
school  next  day.” 

“ Yes,  one  must  not  be  too  strict,”  said 
Tsun,  but  he  sighed.  “ Can  we  look  around 
this  place  ? ” 

So  Uncle  Gwan  and  Hwa-hee’s  father 
sauntered  around  the  wards.  In  one  ward 
they  found  a little  crowd  of  men  standing 
round  a young  Chinese  doctor  who  was 
holding  a small  box  in  his  hand.  A tall  man 
with  a face  badly  marked  with  smallpox 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  speaker  of  the  little 
group.  He  had  an  unsightly  hole  where  his 
right  eye  should  have  been. 

“ You  can  take  it  out  when  you  go  to 
sleep,”  the  doctor  was  saying.  This  was 
greeted  by  a roar  of  laughter. 

“ May  you  be  motherless,  how  can  that 
be  ? ” said  one. 

“ Come,  which  will  you  have  ? ” said  the 
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doctor.  “It  is  to  be  yours.  Mind  you 
choose  right,”  he  added  with  a laugh,  or 
maybe  your  wife  will  not  recognise  you.” 

“ True  ! ” cried  the  man,  “ let  us  go  and 
ask  my  wife,”  and  they  went  out  laughing, 
the  doctor  with  them  carrying  the  little  box. 
Tsun  and  Uncle  Gwan  passed  on. 

“What  was  it,  I wonder,  that  his  wife 
might  not  recognise  him  ? ” said  Tsun. 

“ I know  not,”  replied  Uncle  Gwan,  as 
they  entered  another  ward.  “ Like  enough 
it  was  a new  head,  he  is  in  need  of  one.” 
Hwa-hee’s  father  laughed. 

“ Or  new  teeth  ! Faith,  have  you  seen 
old  Uncle  Kow’s  nephew  since  he  returned 
from  Singapore  ? He  has  one  gold  tooth 
and  one  silver  alternately  across  his  mouth, 
like  his  uncle’s  new  signboard.  Sure,  Uncle 
Kow  can’t  eat  for  looking  at  him ; the  poor 
old  man’s  wasting  away.” 

Uncle  Gwan  opened  his  almost  toothless 
gums  in  a cackle  of  mirth. 

“ Misery ! that’s  true,  but  I could  do  with 
some  myself,  be  they  silver  or  gold.  Now 
here’s  a young  fellow,”  he  continued,  “ whose 
leg  the  doctor  took  oS  last  week.  He 
doesn’t  seem  so  poorly,  does  he  ? ” The 
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young  man  in  question  was  sitting  up  in 
bed  shovelling  vermicelli  into  his  mouth 
out  of  a bowl  at  a surprising  speed.  “ They 
say  he’s  to  have  a new  leg.” 

“ A new  what  ? ” cried  Tsun. 

“ Why,  I don’t  know  ; that’s  what  they 
said.  Made  of  cork  or  wood,  they  say.” 

“ And  where  would  be  the  use  of  that  ? 
Would  it  walk  ? I trust  not ; a wooden  leg  ! 
a cork  leg  ! — stuff  and  nonsense  ! ” 

“ I know  not,”  said  Uncle  Gwan  patiently, 
“ strange  things  are  done  here.  This  morn- 
ing an  old  barbarian  with  a white  beard  came 
to  talk  to  us  in  what  these  barbarians  call 
the  ‘ Worship  HaU.’  He  said  a man  could 
get  a new  heart.  I know  not  what  he  meant, 
but  I suppose  that  he  was  mad — or  else  a 
quack  doctor.  I do  not  understand  what  they 
say  and  do  in  that  hall.” 

“ A new  heart,  a new  heart,”  said  Hwa- 
hee’s  father  in  a low  voice ; and  he  seemed 
to  consider.  “ Yes,  I once  heard  some  talk 
like  that.  A barbarian  was  talking  in  the 
street.  I did  not  understand ; I do  not 
understand.  A new  heart,  a new  heart,” 
and  he  sighed.  They  were  passing  the  ward 
where  the  one-eyed  man  had  been  talking 
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with  the  doctor.  He  was  sitting  on  his  bed 
looking  out  of  the  door.  Tsun  stopped  with 
a start.  “ Shades  of  my  fathers  ! ” he  cried, 
“ he  has  two  eyes ! ” It  was  true.  The 
man  was  looking  full  at  them ; both  eyes 
appeared  perfect. 

“ It  is  glass,”  said  Uncle  Gwan,  but  there 
was  no  conviction  in  his  voice.  The  man 
shifted  his  gaze  to  Uncle  Gwan;  both  eyes 
moved  together  in  perfect  harmony.  “ It 
moves,”  said  Hwa-hee’s  father  in  a steady 
tone.  “ It  is  living,  the  man  can  see  ! ” 

The  man  on  the  bed  laughed  until  his  eye 
nearly  fell  out  (for  it  was  glass  after  all,  and 
moved  by  being  pressed  against  the  muscles 
which  had  moved  the  real  eye),  and,  seeing 
their  astonishment,  prolonged  the  joke. 

“ Yes,  I can  see,”  he  cried.  “ The  doctor 
took  out  my  blind  eye  and  gave  me  a good 
one  in  its  place  ; I chose  it  myself ! ” 

“ Shades  of  my  ancestors,  this  is  a marvel,” 
muttered  Tsun  ; “ let  us  go.” 


CHAPTER  V 

ABOUT  A FROG,  AND  A CHANGE  OF  SCHOOL 

Soon  after  Bo-bee  got  clawed  by  the  tiger, 
and  Hwa-hee  got  spanked  (as  he  well  de- 
served), Hwa-hee  was  sent  to  a new  school. 
And  this  was  how  it  happened. 

Hwa-hee  went  to  a village  day-school.  It 
was  something  like  an  old-fashioned  dame- 
school  (like  your  great-grandfather  used  to 
go  to),  but  it  was  taught  by  an  old  man  ; 
an  old  man  with  a pigtail  and  a fan,  and  a 
short  silk  coat  with  long  sleeves,  and  a 
beautiful  blue  cotton  skirt  (just  the  colour 
of  your  little  brother’s  nurse’s  dress).  The 
boys  wore  pigtails,  too,  in  this  school.  Now 
the  chief  use  of  a pigtail,  as  every  little  girl 
knows,  is  that  it  may  be  tied  to  the  back  of 
the  bench  by  either  friend  or  foe  who  sits 
behind.  But  if  the  school  is  in  China  . . . ! 
Well ; even  other  things  may  happen.  They 
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did  happen  ; and  that  is  why  Hwa-hee  left  his 
first  school.  I will  tell  you  about  it. 

The  boy  who  sat  in  front  of  Hwa-hee  was 
a bigger  boy,  who  used  sometimes  to  steal 
Hwa-hee’s  lunch.  His  name  was  Oon-soo. 
Hwa-hee  did  not  like  having  his  lunch  stolen. 
So  he  got  a big  green  frog,  dipped  its  four 
feet  into  his  black  ink,  and,  choosing  his 
time  with  care,  tied  it  securely  to  the  end 
of  Oon-soo’s  pigtail.  For  a time  it  dangled 
by  a front  leg  quietly  enough  ; but  Oon-soo 
was  bending  dihgently  over  his  book,  and 
so  the  frog  began  to  chmb.  Soon  it  reached 
his  shoulder,  leaving  a fine  black  trail  behind. 
So  far  so  good.  Hwa-hee  watched  with  both 
hands  in  his  mouth  to  keep  from  laughing. 

“ Oon-soo ; come  here  and  recite  your 
lesson,”  cries  the  old  master. 

“ My  grandfather  ! ” murmurs  Hwa-hee 
under  his  breath ; he  had  not  bargained  for 
this.  But  Oon-soo  takes  two  steps  to  the 
table  and  bends  his  head  to  give  the  master 
his  book,  using  both  hands,  as  every  pohte 
boy  does  in  China.  The  wretched  frog  makes 
a leap  for  freedom,  but,  weighted  down  by  the 
pigtail,  he  gets  no  further  than  the  top  of  the 
master’s  smooth  round  forehead,  then  slides 
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down  his  nose,  and  fetches  up,  sprawling  and 
dangling,  a few  inches  above  the  open  book. 

“ Misery  ! ” shouts  the  master,  pushing  back 
his  chair,  and  nearly  overturning  the  table. 

“ Woe  for  the  death  of  my  father  ! ” shrieks 
Oon-soo.  (They  say  these  things  in  China 
when  they  are  surprised.) 

But  Hwa-hee  is  looking  in  his  desk  for  a 
book  ! 

That  was  why  Hwa-hee  left  the  village 
school. 

And  now  another  school  must  be  chosen. 
In  the  village  there  were  fifteen  or  twenty 
people  who  seemed  either  very  foolish  or 
very  lazy,  for  every  seventh  day  they  closed 
their  shops,  and  spent  most  of  the  day  singing 
funny  songs  and  talking  all  together  in  one 
house.  Hwa-hee  went  there  once,  because 
he  had  heard  someone  say  that  they  were 
worshipping  a new  god.  But  there  wasn’t 
any  god  there  at  all,  for  Hwa-hee  went  right 
in  on  purpose  to  see  ; so  they  must  be  liars 
as  well  as  fools,  at  least  so  Hwa-hee  thought. 
Their  children  didn’t  go  to  Hwa-hee’s  school 
either,  but  went  to  a school  of  their  own. 
Hwa-hee  and  his  friends  used  to  have  fights 
with  them  sometimes  when  they  met  in  the 
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street.  How  Hwa-hee  hated  them.  Why  ? 
Oh,  because  they  were  different  from  him. 
Now  can  you  imagine  Hwa-hee’s  surprise  and 
dismay  when  his  father  said  he  thought  of 
sending  him  to  this  school ! 

“ Father  ! You  wouldn’t  send  me  there  ! 
Oh  ! I won’t  go  ! I won't!  ” 

“ Shades  of  my  father ! ” shrieked  his 
grandmother  in  her  funny  old  cracked  voice. 
“ These  villains,  do  you  know  them  ? They 
are  the  slaves  of  the  mad  foreigners,  who 
gouge  out  children’s  eyes  to  make  medicine.” 
(Hwa-hee’s  grandmother  was  a very  ignorant 
old  lady,  who  had  never  been  outside  her 
house  since  her  wedding-day,  except  to  pay 
one  or  two  visits  and  to  go  to  the  graves  of  her 
ancestors,  and  this  was  what  she  beheved 
of  the  white  people.) 

“ FooHsh  man,”  cried  his  aunt.  “ These 
idle  wretches,  I know  them.  Their  children 
play  all  day  and  do  no  work.” 

“ We  have  a very  good  specimen  of  Hwa- 
hee’s  work  on  the  back  of  Oon-soo’s  coat,” 
said  his  father. 

“ When  I was  a girl,”  said  his  grandmother 
with  a contemptuous  sniff,  “ everyone  be- 
heved that  the  barbarian  doctors  dug  out 
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children’s  eyes  to  make  medicine.  Now  it  is 
the  fashion  to  say  it  is  untrue,  but  I believe 
it  still.  I know  it  is  true.  They  practise 
black  magic — ^barbarians  ! ” (snilBl). 

“ You  beheve  what  you  beheve,  you  Imow 
what  you  know,”  said  Hwa-hee’s  father. 
Nothing  can  change  what  you  believe. 
It  is  well.  Whether  they  gouge  out  good 
eyes,  I cannot  tell,  for  I have  not  seen  ; but 
that  they  gouge  out  bad  eyes  and  put  in 
good  ones,  that  I know,  for  I have  seen.  Did 
not  the  fellow  look  at  me  with  it  ? Did  it 
not  move  ? Was  it  not  hving  ? Shades  of 
my  fathers,  it  is  unbelievable,  but  I saw  it ! 
Magic  it  may  be,  but  it  is  not  black.” 

Hwa-hee’s  grandmother  was  very  angry 
and  excited. 

“ What  you  saw,  what  you  saw  ! ” she 
cried.  “ What  did  you  see  ? The  bar- 
barians bewitched  you.  Good  eyes  for  bad, 
indeed  ! Why,  you’ll  be  telling  us  next  that 
that  young  rascal  wasn’t  lying  when  he  tried 
to  make  us  believe  that  Uncle  White’s 
daughter  went  to  the  barbarians  as  blind  as 
a stone  and  came  back  two  weeks  later  seeing 
as  well  as  her  mother,  and  that’s  not  saying 
much,  for  a more  weak-eyed,  knock-kneed. 
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hah-witted  nincompoop  than  Uncle  White’s 
wife  I never  saw.  I’ve  never  seen  her 
daughter,  and  don’t  want  to  ; blind  she  was 
and  blind  she  is,  say  I.  And  that,”  con- 
cluded the  old  lady  with  fine  inconsistency, 
“ is  what  comes  of  young  girls  going  gadding 
about  with  their  fathers,  who  ought  to  know 
better,  to  barbarian  medicine  shops.  Shame- 
ful ! ” (sniff). 

“ But  these  foreigners,  are  they  not  all  evil 
people  ? ” asked  Hwa-hee’s  mother. 

His  father  filled  his  water  pipe,  and  puffed 
at  it  for  a full  minute,  while  Hwa-hee  waited 
in  horrible  suspense.  Then  he  replied  : 

“ When  Uncle  Gwan’s  son,  young  Bo-bee, 
was  mauled  by  the  tiger,  through  the  folly 
of  our  Hwa-hee  here  ” — he  replaced  the  pipe 
and  glared  at  Hwa-hee,  whose  legs  began  to 
get  sore  behind  the  calf  with  the  very  memory 
of  his  father’s  faithful  dealing  with  him  on 
that  occasion.  His  father  continued  : “ Our 
village  doctors  did  what  they  could  for  him, 
and  at  the  end  of  a week  his  wounds  were  in 
such  a state  that  he  was  crying  out  day  and 
night  with  the  pain.  You  remember,  I 
think  ? As  the  boy  seemed  hkely  to  die, 
anyhow,  I persuaded  Uncle  Gwan  to  take 
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him  to  the  big  hospital  in  the  city,  and  let 
the  foreign  doctor  see  him.  In  a few  days 
his  wounds  began  to  heal  and  the  pain  ceased. 
In  a month  he  was  back  in  the  village  as 
strong  as  ever.”  He  relighted  his  pipe. 
“ From  this  I am  persuaded  that  foreigners 
are  not  aU  fools,  nor  lazy,  nor  evil-doers. 
They  have  healed  Bo-bee’s  body,  let  us  see 
what  they  can  do  with  Hwa-hee’s  mind.” 

So  Hwa-hee  went  to  the  Christian  school  in 
the  village. 


CHAPTER  VI 


INTRODUCES  GRUBBY,  AND  HER  LITTLE 
BROTHER,  AND  MR.  BLACK 

Hwa-hee  'did  not  at  aU  like  the  “ Jesus 
Society  School  ” at  first.  Most  of  the  boys 
he  did  not  Imow  very  much,  and  those  he 
knew  were  his  enemies.  The  teacher  also 
was  much  stricter  than  the  old  man  whom 
he  had  frightened  with  the  frog.  Hwa-hee 
found  that  he  could  not  play  in  class  nearly 
so  much,  and  he  had  to  come  to  school 
more  punctually.  And  then  sometimes  the 
teacher  scolded  him  for  using  bad  words, 
words  that  he  had  never  thought  about, 
for  everyone  used  them  in  his  home — except 
his  father  (yes,  that  was  so,  now  he  came  to 
think  of  it,  his  father  did  not  use  those  words 
— but  then  he  was  an  old  man). 

After  a time,  however,  he  made  some 
friends,  and  even  the  teacher  he  soon  began 
to  like,  in  spite  of  his  strictness,  and  that 
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was  'Strange.  Hwa-hee  had  never  thought 
that  a teacher  could  be  Hked.  Indeed  he 
had  never  troubled  about  it.  A teacher  was 
an  old  man,  very  learned,  but  very  siUy, 
who  heard  his  lessons,  gave  him  orders  which 
he  never  thought  of  obeying,  and  went  to 
sleep  on  hot  afternoons,  when  Hwa-hee  and 
his  friends  could  run  out  in  the  street  and 
play  until  the  old  man  bumped  his  head  on 
the  table,  and  began  to  shout  for  them  aU 
to  come  in  again.  But  this  teacher  was 
young,  and  did  not  go  to  sleep.  He  often 
laughed  and  smUed  at  them,  although  he  was 
so  strict,  and  when  he  told  you  to  do  some- 
thing you  had  to  do  it.  (This  was  a new 
idea  to  Hwa-hee  ; true,  he  obeyed  his  father, 
but  Hwa-hee  did  not  have  much  to  do  with 
his  father.  He  never  listened  to  his  mother, 
and  she  never  expected  him  to,  though  she 
always  scolded  him  for  disobedience.)  And 
then  this  young  teacher  sometimes  would 
play  with  the  boys  after  school.  Hwa-hee 
was  not  sure  that  he  thought  this  was  right, 
but  he  liked  it.  His  father  was  not  at  all 
pleased  about  it. 

There  were  two  things  Hwa-hee  hked 
exceedingly.  At  this  new  school  there  was 
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no  work  on  every  seventh  day.  They  called 
it  Worship  Day,  and  some  of  the  boys  went 
with  their  parents  to  a hall  in  the  village 
where  they  would  sit  for  an  hour  while  a 
man  talked  to  them  about  the  Jesus  Rehgion. 
They  sang  curious  songs,  too,  very  bad  to 
hear  and  with  no  meaning — none  at  least 
that  Hwa-hee  could  understand  when  he 
went  and  hstened  at  the  door. 

Hwa-hee  did  not  go  to  the  worship  hall ; 
his  mother  would  not  let  him.  That  would 
not  have  stopped  him  ; but  his  father  said 
he  had  better  not  go  if  his  mother  was  so 
bitter  against  it.  So  it  was  a hoHday  for 
Hwa-hee. 

But  something  else  happened  on  Sunday. 
It  started  soon  after  Hwa-hee  was  sent  to 
the  Christian  school.  Some  big  boys, 
“ teachers  ” they  seemed  to  Hwa-hee,  came 
in  the  morning  from  the  City  of  Springs,  and 
returned  in  the  evening.  They  brought  with 
them,  it  appeared,  dehghtful  little  picture 
cards,  which  Hwa-hee  coveted.  What  they 
did  in  the  school,  Hwa-hee  was  not  quite 
clear,  but  one  of  the  boys  said  they  told 
stories,  and  gave  each  boy  a card.  Hwa-hee 
wisely  concealed  the  matter  from  his  mother 
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and  grandmother  and  aunt  and  elder  sister, 
but  asked  his  father  if  he  could  go,  and  his 
father  said  “ Yes.”  So  next  Sunday  Hwa- 
hee  went.  He  returned  in  great  glee  clutch- 
ing his  card.  What  it  was  all  about  he  had 
very  little  idea,  but  the  story  was  something 
about  a man  who  had  been  attacked  by 
thieves,  and  here  was  the  picture ; Hwa- 
hee’s  naturally  smiling  face  beamed  more 
than  ever  as  he  looked  at  it.  By  good 
fortune  his  grandmother  was  pleased  with 
the  picture  before  she  knew  where  it  came 
from,  and  when  his  father  read  out  what 
it  said  on  the  back,  it  seemed  very  good 
teaching,  so  Hwa-hee  was  allowed  to  go 
again ; and  it  was  not  very  long  before 
Treasure  and  httle  Grubby  went,  too,  and 
other  little  friends  as  well.  They  called  it 
Tsoo-jit-oh  (Lord’s  Day  School),  and  had  not 
the  faintest  idea  what  the  name  meant.  The 
big  boys  came  from  a big  Jesus  Society  School 
in  the  City  of  Springs  (you  may  have  heard 
of  it,  it  is  called  Poe-Gwan  in  Chinese,  and 
Westminster  College  in  Enghsh),  and  one 
day,  one  memorable  day,  a real  hve  bar- 
barian came  with  them.  He  was  not  so 
taU  as  the  big  man  who  had  shot  the  tiger. 
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but  he  was  even  uglier,  and  he  had  bright 
yellow-red  hair  ! Hwa-hee  had  never  seen 
anything  so  ugly  and  so  funny  in  aU  his  life, 
and  all  the  while  the  teacher  was  teUing  the 
story  he  kept  looking  at  the  foreigner  (when 
he  wasn’t  looking  at  him),  and  stuffing  his 
only  handkerchief  into  his  mouth  in  an 
ecstasy  of  mirth. 

The  foreigner  talked  to  the  “ teachers  ” 
(they  were  his  boys)  sometimes  in  Chinese 
(but  a kind  of  Chinese  that  made  Hwa-hee 
start  laughing  all  over  again),  and  sometimes 
in  funny  sounds  that  had  no  meaning  at 
all.  And  sometimes  the  big  boys  would 
make  the  same  noises  back  again — just  to 
please  the  barbarian,  Hwa-hee  supposed. 

“ Let’s  go  and  talk  to  him,”  suggested 
Treasure.  Several  of  the  more  courageous 
considered  the  matter  for  a moment,  and 
then  Treasure  and  Happy  and  Oon-bin  (Oon- 
soo’s  younger  brother)  and  several  others 
straggled  off  to  where  the  strange  man  with 
red  hair  lay  sprawling  on  the  grass.  Grubby 
and  a stiU  smaller  brother  and  one  or  two 
other  httle  girls  followed  a httle  behind. 

The  foreigner  smiled  at  them. 

“ You’ve  come,”  he  said.  “ Come  and 
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sit  down  ” ; but  they  all  stood  and  looked  at 
him.  Grubby’s  httle  brother  had  to  be 
suppressed  when  his  mirth  overcame  him  ; 
Hwa-heewas  smiling  more  broadly  than  usual. 

“ Are  you  all  in  the  Church  School  ? ” 
asked  the  foreigner. 

“ Hwa-hee  is,  and  Oon-bin  here  ; but  I’m 
not,”  said  Po-kia. 

“ Hwa-hee  ; this  is  Hwa-hee,  and  this  is 
Oon-bin,”  said  the  foreigner  looking  at  them  ; 
“ and  what  is  your  name  ? ” 

“ My  name  is  Po-kia,”  answered  Treasure. 

“ You  all  have  very  nice  names  ; what  is 
this  little  girl’s  name  ? ” But  nothing  would 
persuade  Grubby  to  tell  her  name ; her 
brother  had  to  do  it  for  her.  “ But  she  isn’t 
Grubby  at  all,”  laughed  the  foreigner ; “ she’s 
very  pretty  ” ; and  he  put  out  his  hand  to 
draw  her  to  him  ; but  Grubby  giggled  and 
shrank  back,  and  her  little  brother  began 
to  cry  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

“ Well,  how  old  are  you  all  ? ” continued 
the  red-haired  man. 

“ Po-kia  is  fourteen,  and  I’m  thirteen,  and 
so  is  Oon-bin,”  said  Hwa-hee.  “ Kheng- 
chiong  here  is  twelve  ; this  is  Ham-chiong, 
he’s  only  nine.”  (Hwa-hee  was  only  11| 
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really.  Chinese  babies  are  one  when  they’re 
bom  and  two  at  the  next  New  Year.) 

“ And  how  old  is  Grubby  ? ” 

“ Gmbby’s  only  eight,”  said  Po-kia  ; “ how 
old  are  you  ? ” 

“ Eighty-five,”  was  the  prompt  reply. 

“ Gwaa  ! Are  you  really  ? ” 

“ No,  he’s  not.  That’s  not  tme,  he’s 
only  joking,”  came  a storm  of  replies, 
and  other  children  hearing  the  laughter 
came  up  and  made  a little  circle  round  the 
foreigner. 

“ And  how  old  is  this  little  chap  ? ” asked 
the  foreigner. 

“ He’s  six,”  said  Grubby.  “ He’s  my  little 
brother,  Kim-hok.” 

Little  Gmbby,  emboldened  by  the  presence 
of  so  many  others,  came  nearer,  and  laid 
her  little  hand  on  the  back  of  the  foreigner’s 
wrist,  smoothing  it  as  one  would  pat  a dog. 

“ AH  hair,”  she  remarked.  “ Why  are  you 
all  hairy  ? ” 

“ I don’t  know,”  said  the  foreigner  ; “ I’m 
very  hairy — like  a monkey  ” (shrieks  of 
delight). 

“ Are  all  barbarians  hairy  ? ” inquires  Hwa- 
hee. 
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“ Not  all ; but  most  of  them  are  more 
hairy  than  you.  I am  very  hairy.” 

Hwa-hee  and  Po-kia  roU  up  their  sleeves, 
and  display  httle  firm  brown  arms  as  smooth 
as  your  cheek. 

“ Have  you  hairs  on  your  legs,  too  ? ” 
tills  from  Oon-bin.  One  trouser  is  duly 
rolled  up,  and  shouts  of  delight  greet  a very 
hairy  shin-bone. 

Meanwhile  Grubby’s  little  brother  is  putting 
on  the  foreigner’s  hat,  whereat  Grubby  slaps 
him,  and  he  howls.  Hwa-hee  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity to  put  it  on  himself.  Huge  dehght 
of  everyone — except  the  foreigner  ! He,  hav- 
ing observed  the  condition  of  some  of  the 
small  heads,  puts  out  his  hand  to  take  it 
back,  saying : 

“ We  do  not  do  that.”  This  very  mild 
rebuke  is  quite  sufficient  to  remind  the 
children  that  a slight  liberty  has  been  taken, 
and  Hwa-hee  puts  his  hand  shyly  on  the 
foreigner’s  and  with  a charming  smile  says  : 

“ I have  offended.” 

“Not  in  the  least,”  says  the  foreigner, 
and  putting  one  arm  half  round  him,  digs 
his  finger  suddenly  in  his  ribs.  A wriggle 
and  a shriek  from  Hwa-hee,  and  the  whole 
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crowd  breaks  away  in  laughter,  only  to  crowd 
back  again  with : 

“ Do  it  to  him ; do  it  to  him,”  or  “ Do  it 
to  me.”  The  foreigner  obliges  all  round. 
Every  time  the  dig  is  followed  by  shouts  of 
glee. 

Then  Grubby,  who  has  lost  her  shyness  by 
now,  pats  the  foreigner’s  hair  very  gently. 

“ AU  gold  and  shiny,”  she  says.  “ Very 
pretty,  like  gold  wire.”  ‘ 

He  puts  his  arm  round  her,  and  she  doesn’t 
try  to  run  away  this  time,  but  stands  near  to 
him  and  plays  with  the  hairs  on  the  back  of 
his  hand. 

“ Have  all  barbarians  red  hair  like  you  ? ” 
asks  Oon-bin. 

“ No,  only  some,”  replies  the  red-haired 
man.  “ In  the  West  people  have  many 
different  kinds  of  hair,  and  many  different 
coloured  eyes.” 

“ How  funny  ! ” says  Hwa-hee.  “ But 
barbarians’  eyes  are  aU  muddy,  aren’t 
they  ? ” 

“ We  do  not  think  them  muddy,”  says  the 
foreigner;  “besides,  some  foreigners  have  eyes 
and  skiu  quite  as  dark  as  yours.  And  do 
you  know,”  he  added,  “you  ought  not  to  call 
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me  a ‘barbarian,’  it  is  not  very  polite;  you 
should  call  me  a ‘ foreigner.’  ” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  says  Po-kia.  “ ‘ Barbarian  ’ 
is  rude,  isn’t  it,  but  we  always  forget.” 

“ Western  - Country  - Teacher,”  murmurs 
Grubby,  stroking  the  golden  hairs  that  seem 
to  have  fascinated  her. 

“ Yes,  that’s  very  polite,”  says  the  foreigner. 
“ What  were  the  funny  words  you  were 
talking  to  our  teachers  ? ” asked  Hwa-hee. 

“ That  was  English  ; I am  an  English- 
man.” 

“ Will  you  teach  me  ? ” asks  Hwa-hee. 

“It  would  take  a little  longer  than  the 
time  we  have  just  now,”  repHed  the  foreigner, 
“ but  I will  teach  you  one  or  two  words.” 
He  points  to  his  eye,  and  says,  “ This  is  called 

‘ eye.’  ” tc  > 

“ Eye,  eye,  eye,”  says  everyone.  “ That’s 

easy.  What’s  this  ? ” (pointing  to  his  nose) 
says  Po-kia. 

“ Nose ; that’s  hard  to  say,”  said  the 
foreigner. 

“ Lo,”  says  Hwa-hee. 

“ Lo-cfe,”  says  Po-kia. 

“ Bo,”  says  Grubby — and  then  they  laugh 

and  all  try  again. 
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At  that  point  a small  boy — a brother  of 
one  of  the  crowd — appears  in  the  distance 
shouting : 

“ Come  and  eat.”  The  boys  begin  to 
break  away,  the  foreigner  gives  Hwa-hee  a 
parting  tickle  in  the  ribs,  and  they  say  good- 
bye and  run  off.  Mr.  Black,  for  that  was 
his  name,  gets  up  and  stretches,  and  as  he 
strolls  away  he  hears  Hwa-hee’s  voice  cry  : 

“ Come  again,”  and  Grubby’s  httle  piping 
voice  : 

“ Come  again  next  time.” 


CHAPTER  VII 


ABOUT  PIG— I MEAN  QUEUES 

Now  when  you  were  one,  or  two,  or  three 
years  old,  or  perhaps  before  you  were  any 
years  old  at  all,  something  very  important 
and  exciting  happened  in  China.  That  great, 
big,  sleepy  country,  which  people  said  was 
hke  a huge  giant  who  had  gone  to  sleep 
thousands  of  years  ago,  and  forgotten  to 
wake  up  for  his  breakfast — ^this  great  giant 
suddenly  woke  up.  Why  he  woke  up,  and 
what  he  has  been  doing  since  he  woke  up 
(besides  eat  his  breakfast)  I’m  not  going  to 
teU  you.  You  may  ask  your  father.  The 
only  thing  I’m  going  to  teU  you  about  is  the 
pig-tails  (only  we  must  always  call  them 
queues — I forgot) ; because  that  was  about 
all  Hwa-hee  knew  of  the  whole  affair.  He 
]ust  knew  that  people  began  to  cut  off  their 
pig — I mean  their  queues. 

The  men  in  the  big  cities  began,  and  then 
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the  smaller  cities  followed.  In  Hwa-hee’s 
village  only  two  men  cut  ofi  their  queues  ; 
they  were  men  who  had  been  abroad  to 
foreign  countries,  and  they  were  very  modem. 
That  means  that  they  said  new  things,  and 
they  did  new  things,  and  they  ate  new  things, 
and  they  wore  new  things.  Hwa-hee  was  15 
(Chinese  age)  now,  and  in  the  top  class,  and 
he  thought  he  would  like  to  be  modern,  too  ; 
so  one  day  on  his  way  to  school  he  went 
into  a barber’s  shop,  and  had  his  queue  cut  off. 

Hwa-hee  put  his  long  black  queue  in  the 
bottom  of  the  satchel  which  his  father  had 
bought  for  him  in  the  City  of  Springs  (for 
you  see  he  was  very  modem),  and  went  on  to 
school  feeling  very  proud  indeed.  Going 
into  the  barber’s  shop  had  almost  made 
him  late,  so  he  slipped  quietly  into  his  place 
without  anyone  seeing  him,  and  began  to 
read  his  book.  He  was  feeling  very  modem. 
He  wanted  the  boys  to  look  at  him  and  see 
how  modem  he  was.  Soon  they  did  look. 

“ Oh,  my  grandfather  ! Look  at  young 
Hwa-hee,”  came  a whisper  from  the  right. 

This  was  the  moment  he  had  been  waiting 
for  ; how  proud  he  felt  as  he  steadily  went  on 
reading  his  book. 
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“ Strike  me  dead ! Hwa-hee’s  turned 
barbarian,”  sniggered  a boy  behind. 

Hwa-hee  still  read  Ms  book  ; but  was  it  all 
pride  that  kept  that  head  bent  so  low  ? 

“ Shut  up ; don’t  you  know  he’s  been 
made  head  elder  of  the  village  ? ” 

“ No,  he’s  President  of  the  new  Republic.” 

No,  it  was  not  pride  now.  Poor  Hwa-hee 
kept  his  eyes  glued  to  Ms  book.  His  cheeks 
felt  very  hot,  and  the  back  of  his  head  felt 
very  cold.  Oh,  why  had  he  cut  it  off  ? 
Why  had  he  not  waited  for  someone  else  to 
do  so  first  ? Splash  came  a big  tear  on  the 
desk  (for  he  was  not  a very  big  boy  even  now, 
you  know) ; splash  came  another  on  his 
book  (Chinese  boys  hate  to  be  laughed  at) ; 
plop  came  a third,  while  a fourth  was  trickling 
down  his  nose. 

Suddenly  he  picked  up  his  book  and  rushed 
out  of  the  school  He  put  his  cap  tight  down 
over  Ms  short  hair,  and  ran  home  a back  way. 
It  wasn’t  losing  his  hair  that  he  minded 
(though  I hope  you  never  lose  yours) ; he 
had  “ lost  face,”  as  the  Chinese  say,  and  that 
was  what  hurt  Mm  so.  He  had  made  a fool 
of  Mmseh.  His  father  could  not  make  him 
go  to  school  again  that  term,  and  when  he 
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went  out,  it  was  with  his  pig-tail  sewn  to  the 
underneath  of  his  cap  ! 

But  during  those  few  days  Hwa-hee’s 
father  (who  had  rather  admired  his  pluck 
in  having  his  queue  cut  off)  took  him  into  the 
great  City  of  Springs,  with  its  great  grey  walls, 
and  its  six  great  gates,  and  its  two  great 
towers  in  the  middle.  Hwa-hee  had  not 
often  been  into  the  city ; it  was  a treat. 
They  came  in  at  the  West  Gate,  under  a great 
tree  that  grew  right  out  of  the  wall  (and  the 
wall  was  as  thick  as  a cottage),  and  soon  they 
turned  up  a lane  to  the  left,  which  was  a 
short  cut  to  the  hospital.  But  on  the  way 
they  passed  the  gate  of  a big  school.  The 
gate  was  decorated  with  flowers  and  leaves  ; 
a big  flag  was  flying  from  a taU  flag-post  just 
inside,  and  people  were  crowding  in.  From 
inside  there  came  sometimes  cheering,  and 
sometimes  a great  roar  of  laughter. 

“ What  is  tliis,  then  ? ” asked  Hwa-hee’s 
father. 

“ The  Jesus  Society  school  is  holding  a 
sports  day,”  repfled  the  boy  he  had  asked. 
“ Great  fun,”  he  added.  “ They  are  kicking 
the  big  ball ; come  and  see.” 

“ Kicking  the  big  baU ; what  is  that  ? ” 
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said  Hwa-hee.  So  they  went  in  ; and  when 
they  had  found  a place  where  they  could  see 
over  the  heads  of  the  crowd  (under  a big  tree 
something  like  an  evergreen  oak — ^they  stood 
high  up  on  its  great  roots  that  stuck  out  of 
the  ground)  why,  then  they  saw — well, 
what  do  you  think  they  saw  ? 

They  saw  about  twenty  boys  dressed  in 
short  trousers  and  shirts  with  strange  patterns 
on  them,  rushing  about  in  a big  flat  field 
for  apparently  no  reason  whatever,  while 
the  people  laughed  and  cheered.  There  was 
a big  baU  which  they  kicked  sometimes  one 
way  and  sometimes  another.  In  fact,  what 
Hwa-hee  and  his  father  saw  was  just  a school 
football  match,  though  neither  of  them  could 
have  told  you  so. 

But  what  Hwa-hee  saw  very  quickly,  and 
saw  with  both  his  eyes,  was  that  all  the  boys 
had  their  queues  cut  off. 

“ Father,  can’t  I come  to  this  school  next 
year  ? ” he  said. 

“ We’ll  see  about  it,”  said  his  father. 
(That  generally  means  “ No  ” doesn’t  it  ? 

But  it  didn’t  this  time.) 

* # * 

It  was  the  term  after  Hwa-hee  lost  his 
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queue  that  Mr.  Black,  on  maldng  one  of  his 
visits  with  the  boys  to  Big  Bridge  village, 
did  not  see  Hwa-hee  in  the  Sunday  School. 
Po-lda  was  there,  although  he  was  getting 
a big  boy,  and  also  Grubby.  Grubby  had 
grown  into  a chubby  Uttle  girl  of  nine  and 
would  be  ten  soon,  for  the  New  Year  was 
coming  in  another  six  weelcs. 

“ Where’s  Hwa-hee  ? ” Mr.  Black  asked. 

“ He  doesn’t  come  now,”  said  Po-lda. 

“ Why  not  ? ” 

“ He  is  older.  It  is  not  interesting.  I 
do  not  always  come  either,”  answered  Po-kia. 

“ I always  come,”  said  Grubby. 

“ You’re  a girl,”  remarked  Po-kia. 

At  midday  Po-kia  and  Grubby  took  the 
foreigner  to  Hwa-hee’ s house.  He  had  been 
there  several  times  before  and  knew  Hwa- 
hee’s  father,  whom  he  liked.  Hwa-hee’s 
father  was  sitting  smoking  his  water  pipe 
on  a little  bench  in  the  court  of  his  house, 
wliich  was  a big  one,  and  much  cleaner  than 
most  of  the  houses  in  the  village. 

“ Come  in  and  dnnk  tea,”  he  cried,  rising 
from  his  seat.  “ Call  Hwa-hee,”  he  said  to  a 
small  boy  standing  near,  “ and  tell  him  that 
his  teacher  has  come  to  see  him.” 
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“ What’s  Hwa-hee  doing  ? ” asked  the 
foreigner. 

“ He  is  out  with  some  of  his  friends,”  said 
his  father.  “ He  goes  with  them  a good  deal, 
now  he  has  left  school.” 

“ Left  school  ? I had  not  heard  of  that ; 
though  of  course  he’s  getting  to  be  fifteen  or 
sixteen,  and  must  have  got  all  the  school  here 
can  give  him,”  said  the  foreigner. 

Tsun  smiled  and  told  him  about  the  queue 
incident,  at  which  he  was  highly  amused. 
Then  Tsun  looked  graver. 

“ I am  not  easy  in  my  mind  about  him ; 
since  the  sixth  month  he  has  done  nothing. 
He  goes  with  the  village  boys,  and  some  of 
them  are  not  good  companions.  He  gambles 
often,  which  he  has  not  done  since  he  was  a 
little  chap.”  Tsun  smiled  grimly  again  as  he 
remembered  the  circumstances  of  his  leaving 
that  school.  “ I think  I shall  send  him 
abroad.” 

“ Well,”  replied  the  foreigner,  “ but  isn’t 
that  rather  a pity,  especially  if  he’s  getting 
a little  out-of-hand  ? He  will  be  sure  to  get 
into  bad  habits.” 

“ I do  not  know,”  said  his  father.  “ He 
gets  into  bad  habits  here.  I have  a cousin. 
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a cloth  merchant  in  Manilla,  who  would  find 
a place  for  him.  Bo-bee,  Uncle  Gwan’s  son, 
you  remember  him,  is  there  now  and  doing 
well.” 

“ But  he  should  have  a little  more  educa- 
tion ; he  has  only  been  through  the  Primary 
School.  Mr.  Ang,  you  yourself  are  an  edu- 
cated man,  and  know  well  the  benefits  of 
education.  I need  not  speak  of  them.  Is 
he  not  too  young  yet  ? ” 

“Yes,  yes,  I know  it  is  true” — then  in  a 
whisper — “ I had  thought  of  sending  him  to 
your  school  in  the  city  ; but  his  grandmother 
and  his  mother  will  not  hear  of  it.  These 
women  are  very  superstitious.  We  men, 
we  can  understand  better.  Your  foreign 
school  is  very  good.” 

The  foreigner  was  not  quite  sure  how  far 
this  was  just  a polite  compliment,  and  how 
far  Mr.  Ang  was  really  of  somewhat  of  the 
same  mind  as  his  women  folk.  So  he  thought 
he  would  venture  on  a direct  question. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  the  Jesus  Religion, 
Mr.  Ang  ? ” he  asked. 

Hwa-hee’s  father  looked  a little  em-  ' 
barrassed. 

“ I do  not  understand,”  he  said,  “ I am 
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very  ignorant.  The  teaching  is  very  good. 
But  there  are  many  things  I do  not  under- 
stand.” Then  he  added,  apparently  sin- 
cerely, ‘ For  myself  I would  like  to  send 
Hwa-hee  to  your  school.” 

Mr.  Black  came  away  fairly  satisfied. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

ABOUT  A BIG  RED  CANDLE 

It  was  about  six  weeks  later,  during  the 
New  Year  lioliday,  when  something  happened 
in  Big  Bridge  viUage  that  caused  quite  an 
excitement  in  its  quiet  life,  where  the  greatest 
events  were  a wedding,  a funeral,  or  a street 
play. 

Grubby’s  little  brother,  Kim-hok  (Golden 
Blessing),  was  the  first  to  bring  the  news. 

“ The  Jesus  Society  is  going  to  have  a 
play,”  he  cried.  “ A barbarian  has  come 
with  a big  black  box.” 

“ What  nonsense  is  this  ? ” said  his  mother. 
“ I know  nothing  of  the  barbarian  society, 
you  must  ask  your  father  about  that,  he  is 
becoming  a regular  barbarian  himself.”  (This 
was  because,  since  Bo-bee’s  recovery.  Uncle 
Gwan  had  been  to  the  Worship  Hall  several 
times,  and  reported  that  what  was  said  there 
was  good — ^though  much  of  it  he  could  not 
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understand).  “ Yes,  he  will  know  all  about 
it,  I don’t  doubt,”  continued  his  mother, 
working  herself  up  in  fine  indignation,  “ but 
even  I know  that  the  barbarian  Jesus  Society 
forbids  plays.”  She  continued  to  rub  the 
clothes  she  was  washing  and  made  so  much 
noise  that  she  didn’t  hear  Kim-hok’s  reply. 

“ But  it  is  a play,”  he  said.  “ It’s  going 
to  be  a shadow  play.” 

“ What’s  a shadow  play  ? ” asked  Grubby. 

“ I don’t  know,  but  it’s  going  to  be  a 
shadow  play  in  the  Jesus  Society  Hall  to- 
night, and  it’s  in  the  big  black  box,  the  bar- 
barian told  me  so.” 

“ Then  he  told  you  a lie,”  said  his  mother. 

“ Barbarians  do  not  lie,”  said  his  father. 
“ This  shadow  play,  I shall  go  and  see  it.” 

“ Oh,  may  I come  ? ” cried  Grubby. 

“ I can  go,  can’t  I ? ” shouted  Kim-hok,  and 
so  said  all  the  other  little  brothers  and  cousins 
— and  even  Gim-siu,  Grubby’s  elder  sister, 
who  was  sixteen,  wanted  to  go. 

Hwa-hee’s  father  came  in  later,  and  they 
all  asked  him  what  it  was  all  about,  and  he 
explained  that  it  was  a “ shadow  play  lan- 
tern ” — (i.e.,  what  we  call  a “ magic-lantem  ” 
show).  He  said  he  was  going  to  see — ^and 
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also  told  them  that  there  would  be  a special 
part  of  the  building  reserved  for  women,  and 
that  a number  of  the  Jesus  Society  women 
would  go,  and  he  had  heard  that  Uncle 
White’s  daughter,  whose  eyes  had  been  cured, 
was  going  to  take  her  mother  there  also. 

The  meaning  of  it  all  was  that  two  of  the 
pastors  from  Chinese  Churches  in  neighbour- 
ing districts  had  been  making  Big  Bridge 
village  a centre  for  preaching  work  through- 
out the  villages  and  hamlets  of  which  Big 
Bridge  was  the  market,  and  were  now  closing 
the  campaign  with  a talk  on  the  Life  of 
Jesus,  illustrated  with  lantern  slides. 

They  had  not,  however,  calculated  upon 
the  added  interest  which  the  lantern  would 
bring — as  we  shall  see.  When  Hwa-hee’s 
grandmother  heard  that  Uncle  White’s 
daughter  was  going  to  the  lantern  show  with 
her  mother,  and  perhaps  even  her  grand- 
mother, the  old  lady  was  very  excited  indeed. 
She  wished  on  the  one  hand  to  use  this  as  a 
fresh  excuse  for  pouring  forth  her  contempt  for 
Aunt  White’s  daughter,  and  all  her  doings  ; 
but  on  the  other  hand  the  old  lady  was  all 
agog  with  curiosity  and  jealousy.  If  it  were 
right  and  proper  for  women  to  go  to  this 
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show,  then  would  she  not  go  herselt — ^why 
should  her  men-folk  have  all  the  fun  ? Why, 
above  all,  ah,  why  should  Aunt  White  and 
her  miserable  daughter  have  enjoyment 
which  she  did  not  ? That  settled  it,  she 
would  go ; but  not  without  a preliminary 
outburst : 

“ Aunt  White’s  going  to  the  Jesus  Society 
Hall,  is  she  ? That’s  what  one  would  expect ; 
she  and  her  daughter,  shameless  hussy ! 
That’s  what  comes  of  having  her  eyes  gouged 
out  by  the  barbarian  doctor.  I always  said 
so ; but  some  people  thought  they  knew 
better.”  Here  the  old  lady  gave  a prodigious 
sniff  and  glowered  at  Hwa-hee’s  father, 
who  continued  to  smoke  his  water  pipe 
placidly.  “ She  can  see  better  now  than 
before,  can  she  ? ” (none  had  said  so) — “ that 
I can  well  believe,  seeing  she  was  born  blind  ; 
a queer  thing  if  the  barbarians  could  make  her 
any  worse ! My  father  and  grandfather ! 
and  it’s  a blessing  she  is  blind,  too,  and  always 
will  be,  gadding  about  to  barbarian  medicine 
shops  and  barbarian  religion  halls — she  and 
her  mother,  a fine  pair  they  are,  and  no  wonder 
she  lost  three  of  her  babies  before  they  were 
three  weeks  old.  People  that  go  gadding 
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about  and  believing  what  young  rascals  say, 
who  should  have  been  Idlled  by  the  tiger 
demon,  if  it  hadn’t  been  frightened  by  the 
barbarian  devils,  is  it  any  wonder  their  babies 
die,  and  are  born  blind,  too,  and  always  will 
be  blind  ; so  I say,  and  so  I shall  say.  And 
where’s  the  use  of  her  going  to  the  shadow 
play,  just  to  annoy  me,  I suppose.  Thinks 
I’m  too  old,  does  she  ? I’ll  show  her  who 
can  walk  as  far  as  the  Jesus  Hall,  the  weak- 
eyed,  slobbering  idiot.  But  there,  I suppose 
there’ll  be  no  peace,  if  I go,  they’ll  all  follow 
me ; they’d  cut  off  their  noses  to  annoy  me, 
blind  bats  the  two  of  them.”  And  then  to 
Hwa-hee’s  mother  : “ Very  well,  very  well, 
you  shall  do  what  you  like  with  me ; yes,  yes. 
I’ll  come,  you  can  drag  me  to  the  top  of 
Clear  Spring  Hill  if  you  like.  Taking  a poor 
old  woman  out  at  night ! — but  Fll  never 
complain.” 

Now  much  depended  upon  whether  Hwa- 
hee’s  grandmother  enjoyed  the  lantern  show 
or  not ; for  if  she  did  not,  there  would  be  the 
end  of  any  talk  of  Hwa-hee’s  going  to  the 
Christian  School  in  the  City  of  Springs.  So 
much  depends  on  details  of  this  kind. 

As  luck  would  have  it  she  did  enjoy  the 
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show,  though  not  for  any  reason  that  one 
would  have  foreseen. 

The  ehureh  was  merely  an  adapted  Chinese 
house,  and  not  large,  and  the  foreigner  with 
the  “ black  box  ” and  the  two  Chinese  pastors, 
and  the  local  preacher  were  all  rather  alarmed 
to  find  the  place  crowded  to  overfiowing 
half  an  hour  before  the  time  for  starting; 
for  in  China  seven  o’clock  usually  means 
eight,  not  half -past  six.  And  still  they  came. 
Windows  were  filled,  doors  were  crammed, 
benches  were  brought  in  and  placed  in  the 
aisles,  till  they,  too,  were  filled  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  go  in  or  out.  Every  bench  held 
at  least  three  more  than  it  should,  every 
available  space  was  fiUed  ; the  back  of  the 
haU  was  crammed  with  men  and  children 
packed  like  figs  in  a box — and  still  they  came. 

Hwa-hee’s  grandmother,  with  Aunt  Gwan 
and  Grubby  and  Grubby’s  elder  sister,  were 
all  seated  on  a single  bench  near  the  front 
and  at  the  side,  where  they  could  see  not 
only  the  sheet  but  also  the  audience,  before 
the  lights  were  put  out. 

Aunt  White  and  her  daughter  (a  good- 
looking  girl,  with  eyes  apparently  in  perfect 
condition,  but  wearing  spectacles  since  the 
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simple  operation  for  cataract)  sat  in  the 
middle  of  the  part  reserved  for  women,  imme- 
diately under  two  large  red  candles,  supported 
in  small  stands  by  a wire  hung  from  the 
ceiling.  They  were  packed  so  tight  that  they 
could  not  even  raise  their  hands  to  their 
faces,  and  the  perspiration  was  streaming 
down  their  cheeks.  The  sight  of  their  dis- 
comfort did  something  to  comfort  Hwa-hee’s 
grandmother  in  her  own ; but  the  fact  that 
there  they  were  sitting  in  the  middle  while 
she  was  at  the  side  was  highly  displeasing  to 
her.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  daughter  pointed 
out  that  they  were  sitting  under  the  window 
where  they  could  get  a little  of  the  breeze ; 
the  old  lady  was  well  on  the  road  to  a state 
of  righteous  indignation,  when  a squeal  from 
the  direction  of  Aunt  White  distracted  her 
attention.  In  a moment  she  began  to  cackle 
with  glee. 

The  excessive  heat  of  the  room  had  softened 
one  of  the  great  red  candles  ; it  was  bending 
over  in  a graceful  curve,  and  depositing  its 
excess  of  molten  fat  upon  Aunt  White’s 
head ! Scream  after  scream  issued  from 
the  unfortunate  woman  (though  the  fat  did 
not  really  hurt  her  very  much).  All  was 
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commotion,  but  no  one  could  do  anything. 
The  candle  was  too  high  to  reach,  and  to  hope 
for  assistance  from  anyone  but  the  immediate 
neighbours  was  vain.  Nor  could  Aunt  White 
shift  her  seat  by  so  much  as  one  inch  to  avoid 
the  fatuous  drippings  of  the  exhausted  candle. 
All  she  could  do  was  to  wriggle  herself  a little 
forward,  whereupon  the  fat  fell  in  periodic 
drops  upon  the  back  of  her  very  best  silk 
coat.  The  joy  of  Hwa-hee’s  grandmother 
knew  no  bounds  ; she  simply  crowed  with 
delight. 

“ That’ll  cure  their  gadding  about,  that’ll 
teach  ’em  not  to  go  to  the  Jesus  Hall,”  she 
cackled  ; forgetting  for  the  moment  her  own 
presence  in  the  obnoxious  hall. 

And  when  the  candle,  bending  still  more, 
forsook  Aunt  White’s  left  shoulder  and  turned 
its  warm  attentions  to  her  daughter’s  right 
arm,  the  old  lady  would  certainly  have 
gurgled  herself  into  mirthful  hysterics  had 
not  the  further  bending  of  the  candle  brought 
about  its  own  extinction  and  the  end  of  the 
entertainment. 

The  success  of  the  lantern  show  was  now 
an  accomplished  fact  as  far  as  Hwa-hee’s 
women  folk  were  concerned.  Never  had 
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his  grandmother  spent  so  enjoyable  an  even- 
ing since  the  day  when  the  sow  they  had 
bought  three  months  before  in  a dying  condi- 
tion for  five  dollars  as  a speculation,  had  had  a 
litter  of  twenty-three. 

And  the  lantern  lecture  itself  ? When  at 
last  the  crowds  outside  had  been  persuaded 
to  disperse  by  the  promise  of  a repetition 
the  following  evening,  and  the  pressure  within 
thereby  somewhat  relieved,  one  of  the  pastors 
began  to  tell  his  story.  The  lights  were 
extinguished  except  for  a road  lamp  near 
the  speaker,  which  was  shaded  from  the  front, 
and  ever  and  anon  the  speaker’s  story  was 
beautifully  illustrated  by  a slide  thrown  on 
the  sheet  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
The  first  slide  brought  a gasp  of  wonder  and 
admiration  from  the  audience,  and  then 
silence.  The  pastor  was  a good  speaker  and 
seized  his  opportunity.  There  was  good  seed 
sown  that  night.  Hwa-hee  himself  found 
himself  temporarily  attracted  to  this  strange, 
kind  Man,  with  his  tragic  end,  of  whom  he 
had  heard  so  much  at  the  Christian  School, 
but  to  whom  he  had  never  given  a thought. 
Hwa-hee’ s father  was  deeply  moved ; but 
he  was  a slow  and  cautious  man,  and  it  was 
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not  for  many  years  after  that  he  decided  to 
join  the  Christian  Church  and  become  a 
disciple  of  Jesus.  It  was  a long  fight  with 
him  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  give  up 
ancestor  worship. 

But  there  were  several  “ inquirers  ” as  a 
result  of  that  evening,  and  among  them  were 
Uncle  Gwan  and  Uncle  White.  Aunt  White 
was  not  among  the  number. 


CHAPTER  IX 
ABOUT  A FIRE 

And  so  it  was  decided  that  Hwa-hee  should 

go  to  Westminster  College,  the  big  Christian 

School  in  the  City  of  Springs.  Are  we  to 

thank  the  candle,  or  the  heat  of  the  room, 

or  the  zeal  of  the  pastors  which  attracted  so 

large  a crowd,  with  its  accompanying  thermal 

properties  ? Or  are  we  to  thank  the  malicious 

glee  of  Hwa-hee’s  old  grandmother  ? Truly  it 

would  appear  that  good  frequently  results 

from  evil ! “ There’s  nothing  like  tallow.” 

* * * 

Hwa-hee  went  to  the  Christian  School. 
And  what  did  he  learn  ? And  what  did  he 
play  ? And  what  were  the  boys  like  ? And 
what  were  the  teachers  like  ? 

Well,  not  so  very  different  from  the  books 
you  learn  and  the  games  you  play,  or  the 
boys  you  are  at  school  with,  or  the  teachers 
who  teach  you.  You  may  have  seen  photo- 
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graphs  of  the  school  and  some  of  the  boys 
before  now.  The  class-rooms  were  like  yours, 
but  not  so  big  and  clean,  I fear,  and  the  desks 
were  painted  a dark  red.  The  boys  wore 
blue  cotton  coats  (seven  or  eight  on  the  top 
of  one  another  in  winter),  or  black,  or  white, 
and  some  of  the  richer  boys  had  suits  of 
foreign  cloth.  They  did  arithmetic,  geo- 
graphy and  history — all  in  their  queer 
Chinese  characters,  beginning  at  what  we 
call  the  back  of  the  book,  and  reading  down- 
wards from  the  top  right-hand  corner.  In- 
stead of  French  they  learnt  English.  Instead 
of  Latin  and  Greek  they  read  their  own 
classics,  taught  by  old-fashioned  grave  old 
teachers,  who  were  very  wise  but  could  not 
keep  any  kind  of  order. 

Higher  up  the  school  the  boys  learned 
algebra,  geometry,  ph}^sics,  chemistry,  and 
learned  to  read  in  English  so  well  that  they 
could  learn  these  subjects  in  English.  Can 
you  speak  and  read  French  well  enough  to  do 
that  ? And  can  you  speak  two  different 
forms  of  your  own  language  as  different  as 
Italian  is  from  Latin  ? These  Chinese  boys 
could. 

Their  chief  games  were  football  and  an 
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American  game  called  volley  ball — consisting 
of  punching  a light  football  over  a high  net 
without  letting  it  bounce,  and  under  restric- 
tions which  make  it  an  exciting  game  for  the 
hot  summer  months. 

Then  in  spare  moments  they  played  their 
own  Chinese  game  of  kicking  the  shuttle- 
cock with  the  side  of  the  foot. 

Hwa-hee  soon  got  used  to  it  all,  and  became 
very  happy  indeed — happier  than  ever  he 
had  been  before ; and  the  second  term  he 
persuaded  Uncle  Gwan  to  let  Po-kia  come, 
too. 

One  day  Hwa-hee  and  Po-kia  were  walking 
up  and  down  in  the  playground  just  before 
going  into  evening  preparation,  when  they 
saw  some  boys  shouting  and  talking  ex- 
citedly on  the  top  verandah. 

“ A great  fire,  a great  fire,  the  sky  is  all 
red ! ” they  cried  and  pointed  away  over 
the  city.  Hwa-hee  could  see  nothing,  for 
the  trees  were  in  the  way,  but  he  rushed 
upstairs,  and  sure  enough  the  sky  to  the 
south  was  crimson,  and  clouds  of  smoke  all 
red  in  the  glow  of  the  fire  were  whirling  up. 
Soon  the  sparks  could  be  seen  flying  up  as  if  a 
volcano  had  suddenly  started  to  blow  up 
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in  the  middle  of  the  city.  By  this  time  the 
verandah  was  crowded  with  boys  and  some 
were  on  the  roof  ; it  was  past  time  for  evening 
prep. ; but  no  one  thought  of  ringing  the 
bell,  and  the  masters  were  out  on  the  verandah, 
too.  Everyone  was  asking  : 

“ Where  is  it  ? Where  is  it  ? ” 

A school  servant  came  running  into  the 
play  ground. 

“ It’s  down  by  the  Water  Gate,”  he  cried. 
This  was  greeted  with  cries  of  excitement, 
for  near  the  Water  Gate  there  were  whole 
streets  of  shops  that  make  buckets,  benches, 
baskets,  brooms,  tubs,  tabs,  tables,  trunks, 
pens,  planks,  palings,  pitchforks,  chopsticks, 
roofbeams,  hencoops,  bedsteads — everything 
in  fact  from  a bamboo-brush  to  a bridal-bed 
and  a pint-pot  to  a punt-pole,  which  can  be 
made  from  bamboo  or  pine-wood,  which  is 
floated  down  the  river  from  far  inland  in  the 
form  of  great  long  rafts — as  long  as  your 
railway  station  platform  (unless  you  live  in 
Cambridge).  Next  minute  in  rushed  some- 
one else. 

“ It’s  in  Earth  Gate  Street,  just  where  it 
joins  the  South  Street,”  he  yelled.  Another 
gabble  of  shouts  followed,  for  this  was  one 
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of  the  busiest  parts  of  the  whole  city  where 
the  shops  were  thickest.  But  one  httle  boy 
rushed  up  to  a master  and  his  face  was  very 
white. 

“ That’s  where  my  home  is,”  he  said. 
“ May  I go  ? ” 

“Yes,  of  course  ; run  quickly.” 

It  was  not  at  the  Water  Gate,  nor  yet  in 
the  Earth  Street — fires  never  are  where 
people  say,  you  know.  But  the  sight  of  a 
boy  going  out  of  the  school  was  too  much  for 
Hwa-hee  and  the  rest.  With  a shout  they 
rushed  for  the  gate,  and  had  not  the  head- 
master been  on  the  spot  it  would  have  been 
a very  empty  school  five  minutes  after. 

However,  the  head,  being  a wise  man  (and 
wanting  badly  to  go  to  see  the  fire  himself  !), 
said  he  would  take  all  the  top  three  classes 
to  see,  but  all  the  smaller  boys  must  stay  in 
school.  But  being,  as  I have  said,  a wise 
man,  he  “ never  looked  behind  ” (like  the 
man  whom  the  robbers  came  to  rob).  And  so 
it  happened  that  Hwa-hee  also  saw  the  fire 
that  night,  and  this  is  what  he  saw  : 

A long  narrow  street  which  seemed  to  lead 
right  into  the  mouth  of  a roaring  red  furnace 
about  fifty  yards  away.  The  “ street  ” 
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looked  something  like  the  “ Chinese  Street  ” 
you  may  have  seen  in  a missionary  exhibi- 
tion ; but  not  nearly  so  pretty,  and  filthily 
dirty  ; you  would  call  it  a lane,  and  a narrow 
one  at  that.  But  to  Hwa-hee  it  was  the  main 
street  of  the  biggest  city  he  had  ever  dreamed 
of  (eight  miles  round  the  city  walls).  The 
street  is  mostly  destroyed  now,  and  a broad, 
ugly  western  road  runs  in  its  place. 

Each  side  of  the  street  was  crammed  with 
people  three  or  four  deep.  “ Why  is  the 
middle  left  empty  ? ” thought  Hwa-hee.  “ I 
will  walk  down  the  middle;”  but,  “Heigh, 
Khee  ! Gin-na  ! Tsow  ! ” What’s  the 
meaning  of  this  ? Hwa-hee  hastily  jambs 
himself  between  the  legs  of  a portly  mer- 
chant just  in  time  to  escape  being  knocked 
down  by  a man  who  half  walked  and  half 
ran  up  the  narrow  passage  between  the 
crowds  shouting  excitedly  and  holding  above 
his  head  at  arm’s  length  a drawn  sword  of 
antique  appearance.  Immediately  behind 
him  grunted  and  perspired  half  a dozen  men 
carrjdng  an  enormous  crate  on  a strong  bam- 
boo carrying  pole,  behind  them  came  six 
more,  and  six  more,  and  six  more — the  shop- 
keepers near  the  fire  were  clearing  out  their 
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goods,  expecting  that  their  shops  would  soon 
be  part  of  the  blaze.  Hwa-hee  squirmed  his 
way  nearer  and  nearer  the  fire  until  only  a 
stone  bridge  over  a narrow  stream  separated 
him  from  the  first  house,  now  a red-hot 
skeleton,  where  the  fire  had  been.  The  heat 
was  tremendous — Hwa-hee  couldn’t  bear  it 
long,  and  besides  the  main  fire  was  away 
to  the  right;  and  so  away  he  ran  by  side 
streets  and  alleys  till  he  came  upon  the  fire 
again,  three  or  four  hundreds  yards  from 
where  he’d  left  it,  still  roaring  its  way  through 
the  wooden  houses  as  if  nothing  could  stop 
it. 

Here  were  some  folk  getting  water  from  a 
well  to  feed  a queer  little  handworked  fire 
engine,  but  most  of  the  crowd  were  out  to 
see,  not  to  help — unless  it  were  to  help  them- 
selves. Now  he  had  reached  the  city  waU  just 
at  the  Water  Gate  where  there  are  steps  up 
on  to  the  wall,  so  up  he  went.  What  a night 
he  was  having  ! And  what  a sight  to  be 
seen  from  the  wall ! Acres  of  blazing  houses, 
torrents  of  black  smoke,  leaping  flames  and 
sparks  where  a roof  feU  in  or  a wall  collapsed, 
and  then  suddenly : Poof,  Bang  ! Crackle  ! 
Bizz  ! the  fire  had  reached  a fireworks  shop. 
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Hwa-hee  yelled  with  glee,  and  even  the 
poor  people  huddled  among  their  wooden 
bowls,  buckets,  baths,  basins  and  all  the 
contents  of  their  shops  piled  up  upon  the 
wall-top,  seemed  amused.  (The  top  of  the 
wall  is  8 or  12  feet  wide.) 

Towards  midnight  the  fire  began  to  subside ; 
it  came  to  a temple,  a long  wall  and  a lot  of 
stone  and  brick-houses,  and  soon  began  to 
die  out ; and  now  it  was  time  for  Hwa-hee 
to  find  his  way  home.  He  was  half-an-hour 
from  the  school,  in  a part  of  the  city  he  had 
never  been  in,  and  the  school  would  be  locked 
against  him  when  he  got  back — ^in  fact,  a 
full  moon  was  the  only  light  in  his  suddenly 
gloomy  sky  ! He  hurried  along  under  the 
big  black  wall,  and  then  threaded  his  way 
along  the  narrow  streets,  paved  with  great 
slippery  slabs  of  stone  until  he  came  to  quite 
a broad  road.  He  turned  to  the  left  and 
walked  steadily  for  a quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  he  recognised  nothing,  the  street  was 
deserted,  and  Hwa-hee  began  to  feel  rather 
like  crying  (for  he  was  still  not  a very  big 
boy — you  lose  yourself  in  a big  city  between 
eleven  and  twelve  at  night — where  there  are 
no  lights  and  no  policemen,  and  see  if  a 
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lump  doesn’t  come  in  your  throat).  Ah  ! 
Here  was  someone  at  last. 

“You  are  just  coming  to  the  New  Gate, 
you  must  turn  round  and  go  back  the  way 
you  came.”  Poor  Hwa-hee  ! But  at  last 
he  found  his  way,  and  had  soon  found  the 
familiar  holes  in  the  wall  where  he  had  so 
often  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  headmaster’s 
keen  eye  of  an  evening,  and  escaped  for  light 
refreshment  at  the  tuck-shop  round  the 
corner. 

Stealthily  he  crept  upstairs  and  into  his 
room  ; Po-kia  was  talking  in  his  sleep  about 
how  many  cups  of  tea  would  be  required 
to  put  out  a fire  spreading  from  Pekin  to 
Canton.  Hwa-hee  chuckled  sleepily  to  him- 
self. “I’ll  pull  Po-kia’s  leg  about  this  in  the 
morning,”  he  thought  as  he  shut  his  eyes — 
and  next  minute  the  beU  went  for  morning 
drill. 
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Hwa-hee  had  now  been  at  Westminster 
College  for  two  years,  and  was  in  the  top 
class  of  the  Junior  School.  He  would  be 
entering  the  Middle  School  in  the  Autumn 
and  would  have  four  years  there  before 
leaving.  So  you  see  he  was  now  a typical 
Chinese  boy,  as  careless  and  happy-go-lucky 
as  any  of  them,  but  of  a naturally  happy 
disposition,  a disposition  which  beamed  from 
his  eyes  and  made  him  popular  both  with 
boys  and  masters.  He  had  one  other  great 
advantage  over  the  average  Chinese  school- 
boy, namely,  that  although  his  father  was 
not  a Christian  and  his  family  were  frankly 
idolatrous,  yet  they  were  on  the  whole 
favourably  inclined  towards  the  Christian 
religion ; his  father,  because  he  was  a good 
and  thoughtful  man,  and  his  grandmother, 
and  in  part  his  mother,  ever  since  the  magic- 
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lantern  entertainment.  Since  that  day  his 
grandmother  had  never  been  heard  to  say  a 
hard  word  against  Christianity — of  which 
she  knew  nothing ! Such  is  human 
nature. 

Hwa-hee  himself  also  attended  the  daily 
prayers  in  school,  and  went  with  the  boys 
to  Church  on  Sunday ; though  he  got  little 
definite  knowledge  of  Christianity  from  these, 
yet  there  was  a kind  of  atmosphere  about 
them  which  raised  him  unconsciously  above 
what  he  would  have  been  without  them. 
Then,  too,  he  read  the  Bible  in  school,  and 
occasionally  something  said  at  morning 
prayers  attracted  his  attention  and  caused 
him  for  a moment  to  think  seriously  about 
himself  and  this  strange  talk  of  God  and 
Jesus  of  which  he  had  heard  so  much.  The 
tone  of  the  school  also,  though  there  was 
very  much  evil  of  which  the  masters  knew 
nothing,  or  could  but  guess,  was  much  higher 
than  in  the  non-Christian  schools  of  the  city, 
and  Hwa-hee  knew  this,  and  was  thankful 
for  it.  The  rules  also  were  much  stricter 
and  had  to  be  kept,  a circumstance  for  which 
Hwa-hee  was  not  grateful,  but  which  never- 
theless did  him  good — and  in  his  wiser 
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moments  he  was  perhaps  a little  grateful  for 
this,  too. 

He  took  to  football  like  a water-buffalo 
to  a pool,  and  was  in  the  junior  school  team, 
plapng  a keen  game  as  centre-half.  In  his 
first  term,  before  the  junior  school  had  moved 
into  its  new  buildings,  football  had  been 
played  upon  a public  ground,  used  as  a drill 
ground  when  soldiers  were  taking  their  pro- 
fession seriously,  and  used  in  the  old  days 
for  archery. 

Here  on  one  occasion  occurred  an  event 
which  will  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
a Chinese  soldier  differs  from  a British  Tommy. 
The  ground  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
wall,  at  about  the  middle  point  of  which 
was  a door  entering  into  the  ground  of  a 
military  yamen.  A group  of  soldiers,  in 
unkempt  bedraggled  uniforms  such  as  no 
British  soldier  would  be  found  dead  in,  were 
lounging  around  the  door,  and  seriously  inter- 
fering with  the  game  when  it  swung  over 
into  their  part  of  the  field.  This  did  not 
worry  them  at  all.  They  were  amused  at  it, 
and  made  several  futile  attempts  to  kick  the 
ball  when  it  came  into  their  midst — ^they  were 
good-humoured  enough.  But  suddenly  Hwa- 
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hee  veered  over  to  the  left  wing  to  do  the 
work  of  his  left  half,  who  was  lagging  behind  ; 
he  took  the  ball  fairly  on  the  volley,  intending 
it  to  come  to  earth  a few  yards  before  his 
opponents’  goal  fifty  yards  away  ; and  so  it 
would  have,  but  for  an  unfortunate  inter- 
ruption, after  it  had  travelled  about  five 
yards,  in  the  shape  of  a soldier’s  nose.  The 
soldier  uttered  a yell,  clapped  his  hands  on 
his  face,  and  then  clenching  his  fists  rushed 
with  a roar  at  Hwa-hee.  Discretion  is  the 
better  part  of  valour,  and  Hwa-hee’s  previous 
prowess  as  a speedy  centre-half  stood  him 
in  good  stead  that  evening.  Away  he  shot 
across  the  field  and  away  dashed  the  soldier 
after  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  followed 
the  soldier,  shouting  at  him  to  desist,  that  it 
was  an  accident,  that  it  was  not  intended, 
that  we  all  held  him  in  the  highest  respect, 
and,  that,  in  short,  he  was  an  excellent  fellow 
and  would  certainly  overlook  so  unfortu- 
nate an  incident. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  lack  of  breath 
brought  his  activities  to  an  end,  that  the 
soldier  was  persuaded,  by  an  army  of  boys 
surrounding  him,  and  hanging  on  to  his  arms, 
to  abandon  further  chase  in  favour  of  a basin 
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of  cold  water  and  a temper  which  he  had 
temporarily  mislaid. 

That  was  eighteen  months  before.  Hwa- 
hee  was  now  sixteen,  and  his  grandmother 
decided  that  he  ought  to  be  married — or  at 
least  that  arrangements  should  be  made  for 
his  marriage.  His  father,  however,  backed 
up  Hwa-hee  and  put  his  foot  down  for  once, 
though  it  involved  a great  deal  of  trouble 
with  his  mother  and  some  with  his  wife. 
Finally  he  agreed  that  Hwa-hee  should  be 
betrothed,  but  would  not  hear  of  marriage 
for  some  years  to  come. 

Now,  who  do  you  think  was  to  be  Hwa- 
hee’s  bride  ? You  will  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  it  was  no  other  than  little  Grubby. 
She  was  not  called  Grubby  now,  but  Jin-ai 
(which  means  Love),  and  she  was  a plump 
and  jolly  child  of  twelve  and  a half,  and  so, 
in  Chinese  eyes,  quite  ready  for  marriage 
by  the  end  of  the  next  eighteen  months  or  so. 

Poor  little  Grubby  ! Fancy  being  married 
before  you’re  fifteen.  She  was  at  least  for- 
tunate that  the  marriage  day  was  to  be 
indefinitely  postponed,  and  also  that  she 
knew  the  boy  she  was  to  marry — and  had 
played  with  him  as  a child.  Usually  the 
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poor  girl  is  taken  from  her  home  to  marry 
a man  she  has  never  seen,  to  be  practically 
the  slave  of  her  mother-in-law.  The  life  of 
very  many  of  these  poor  little  girl-wives  is 
just  one  long  series  of  nagging,  scolding  and 
ill-treatment.  Grubby  was  to  suffer  a good 
deal  from  Hwa-hee’s  grandmother,  but  not 
for  long,  for  the  old  lady  died  of  heart  failure 
in  a fit  of  tantrums  ; but  Hwa-hee’s  mother, 
though  a weak  and  foolish  woman,  was  kind, 
and  so  were  his  aunts,  and  so  the  home  that 
was  waiting  for  little  Grubby  was,  on  the 
whole,  a happy  and  a kindly  one. 

The  whole  thing  was,  of  course,  arranged 
by  the  grown-ups,  and  the  only  result  was 
that  Hwa-hee  saw  very  little  of  Grubby  in 
the  coming  years  ; but  that  would  have  been 
so  in  any  case,  as  Grubby  was  growing  up. 

Now,  after  a few  preliminary  differences 
of  opinion  upon  matters  of  behaviour  in 
class,  Mr.  Black  and  Hwa-hee  had  become 
as  good  friends  as  is  usual  for  a teacher  and 
a boy  in  China,  or  possible  for  a Chinese  boy 
and  a foreign  teacher.  And  so,  as  Mr.  Black 
had  also  a very  warm  place  in  his  heart  for 
little  Grubby,  he  was  very  pleased  about  the 
whole  affair.  But  he  set  about  at  once  to 
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pull  strings,  with  the  aim  of  getting  Grubby 
into  the  Christian  Girls’  School  in  the* city. 

First  he  paid  a visit  to  Big  Bridge  village 
on  Sunday,  and  called  on  Uncle  Gwan. 
Grubby  was  a little  shy  of  him,  but  when 
asked  if  she  would  like  to  go  to  the  Christian 
School  in  the  City  of  Springs,  she  opened  her 
eyes  in  astonishment. 

“ I should  love  it,”  she  said,  “ but  I am  so 
foohsli,  and  we  have  no  money ; besides,  I am 
a girl.” 

The  foreigner  did  not  say  much  more, 
except  to  urge  Uncle  Gwan  jokingly  to  send 
her ; but  he  had  a talk  with  the  preacher 
in  the  village  and  asked  him  to  see  what  could 
be  done.  Grubby  had  read  for  two  years  in 
the  village  school  along  with  the  httle  boys, 
but  now  her  mother  insisted  that  she  must 
help  her  in  the  house.  Besides,  she  was  to  be 
married,  and  what  did  a girl  want  with  books  ? 
The  foreigner  knew  very  well  that  without 
them  she  would  make  no  fit  wife  for  Hwa-hee 
in  years  to  come,  but  he  worked  away  slowly 
at  it,  and  as  luck  would  have  it  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  who  should  turn  up  but  Bo-bee, 
back  from  Manilla  after  five  years,  a strong, 
good-looking,  tall  young  man,  talking  a kind 
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of  broken  English,  when  he  spoke  to  a 
foreigner,  which  he  firmly  believed  to  be 

the  King’s  own  tongue.  ^ i 

What  was  all  this  ? he  asked.  Certam.y 
his  little  sister  must  be  educated.  Why,  all 
girls  in  the  Phihppines  were  educated.  No 
money  ? Pooh,  he  would  pay  for  her  educa- 
tion. She  was  needed  in  the  house  ? Non- 
sense, they  must  get  in  a little  girl  to  help. 
Why,  here  was  little  Kim-hok,  ten  years  old 
already,  he  would  be  needing  a wife  before 
you  could  snap  your  fingers  ; let  them  adopt 
a little  girl  to  sweep  and  scrub,  be  a little 
“daughter,”  and  there  would  be  a cheap 
way  of  getting  a vnie  for  Kim-hok  in  years  to 

come. 

And  so  it  was  arranged  ; and  at  the  New 
Year,  Love  (or  Grubby,  as  I still  like  to  call 
her)  was  sent,  under  Bo-bee’s  care,  to  the 
big  girls’  school  in  the  city. 
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KIM-HOK 

And  so  another  year  began,  \^ith  Hwa- 
hee  and  Po-kia  now  in  the  senior  school, 
and  Grubby  struggling  with  unfamiliar  books 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  Girls’  School. 

Hwa-hee  had  gone  away  for  a week  in  the 
summer  on  a holiday  with  Mr.  Black  to  a 
mountain  called  Big  Hat,  where  some  of 
the  Missionaries  had  houses ; and  there  for 
the  first  time  they  had  talked  about  the  Jesus 
Religion  together.  Hwa-hee  knew  the  gospels 
and  the  Old  Testament  stories  fairly  well  by 
now,  and  he  agreed  that  the  teaching  of 
Jesus  was  the  best  he  had  ever  imagined ; 
but  it  was  very  difficult ; and  what  did 
people  mean  by  saying  that  Jesus  was  the 
Son  of  God  ? Yes,  he  believed  in  God,  he 
could  understand  that,  and  he  never  wor- 
shipped the  idols,  nor  even  the  ancestral 
tablets  now.  He  sometimes  prayed  to  God, 
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but  did  not  understand ; and  above  all  he 
could  not  understand  about  Jesus,  and  especi- 
ally why  He  was  called  Son  of  God,  and 
what  His  death  had  to  do  with  it  all. 

And  now  began  hard,  bad  times  for  China 
(and  they  are  not  yet  over).  The  endless, 
aimless  struggle  between  “ North  ” and 
“ South  ” had  become  a struggle  between  a 
few  powerful  generals,  and  even  these  could 
not  control  the  officers  under  their  command, 
so  that  the  whole  country  groaned  under 
military  despotism,  and  every  local  officer 
was  an  emperor  in  a small  way. 

A band  of  brigands  lived  in  a cave  on  the 
to  p of  Clear  Spring  Hill.  They  were  obviously 
in  league  with  the  soldiers,  for  they  would 
come  down  at  night,  climb  over  the  city  wall 
and  carry  off  any  rich  man  or  his  children 
into  whose  house  they  were  able  to  break, 
and  the  soldiers  never  interfered  with  them. 
The  whole  country  was  harassed  by  these 
brigands,  and  the  soldiers  were  little  better. 
Villages  were  burned  down,  churches  were 
occupied  by  soldiers,  children  were  stolen, 
to  be  sold  as  slaves  in  another  part  of  the 
country.  In  many  places  the  men  of  the 
village  did  not  dare  to  sleep  in  their  houses. 
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but  had  to  spend  the  night  on  the  hills  and 
work  all  day  on  the  fields.  It  was  a hard 
life  but  if  they  risked  a few  nights  in  their 
homes  they  would  be  seized  and  held  up  for 
ransom  by  the  brigands.  Most  of  these  con- 
ditions still  hold  throughout  South  China. 

The  end  of  term  came  and  Hwa-hee  went 
back  to  Big  Bridge  village  with  Po-kia,  and 
a few  other  boys,  while  Grubby  and  a few 
Christian  girls  straggled  a little  way  behind, 
getting  their  protection  but  not  their  company. 
Grubby  was  thinking  of  the  chubby  little 
brother  waiting  for  her  to  pet. 

They  entered  the  village  and  came  first  to 
Uncle  Gwan’s  house ; but  at  the  door  they 
heard  a sound  of  wailing. 

“ What’s  the  matter  ? ” cried  Po-kia  in  a 
frightened  voice,  and  rushed  into  the  house. 
Hwa-hee  followed.  What  a weeping  was 
there  ! Po-kia’s  mother  seemed  almost  crazy  ; 
two  women  were  holding  her,  and  she  was 
swaying  back  and  forwards,  sometimes  tr3dng, 
it  would  seem,  to  dash  her  head  against  the 
floor  or  wall. 

“ Kim-hok  ! Kim-hok  ! My  little  Kim- 
hok,”  she  wailed.  “ My  Kim-hok  son  ; my 
little  son  ; Kim-hok.” 
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“ Oh,  what  is  it  ? What  is  it  ? ” cried 
Grubby,  rushing  in  very  pale,  “ Where’s 
Kim-hok  ? where’s  my  little  brother  ? ” 

“ Carried  ofiE  by  brigands,”  said  someone. 

“ How  ? When  ? Where’s  father  ? 
Where’s  Bo-bee  ? ” cried  Po-kia ; for  poor 
little  Grubby  had  sunk  on  the  floor  weeping 
and  wailing. 

“ Bo-bee  and  Uncle  Gwan  have  run  away,” 
said  one  of  the  neighbours.  “ The  brigands 
came  last  night  and  tried  to  seize  Bo-bee. 
They’d  heard  he  had  come  home  from  Manilla 
and  thought  he  had  money.  He  knocked 
one  of  them  down  and  escaped,  we  don’t 
know  where  he  is.” 

“ Father  hid  Kim-hok  in  the  cupboard 
before  he  ran  away,”  said  Po-kia’s  aunt. 
“We  were  terrified,  but  we  have  bound  feet 
and  we  cannot  run.  The 'men  seized  us  and 
wrenched  ofl  our  ear-rings  and  wrist  rings ; 
see ! ” she  turned  her  head,  and  showed  a 
horrid  rent  in  her  ear,  where  the  ear-ring 
had  been  snatched,  and  held  out  her  little, 
thin  arm,  all  grazed  and  swollen  where  the 
silver  armlet  had  been  torn  off  her  wrist. 
And  then  she,  too,  began  to  sob  and  wail 
hysterically. 
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“ And  Kim-hok  ? ” asked  Po-kia,  “ where 
have  they  taken  him  ? ” 

“ We  do  not  know,”  said  a neighbour,  “ but 
a letter  was  found  inside  the  door  this  morn- 
ing saying  they  must  have  $4,000  ransom 
for  him.” 

“ Four  thmisand  dollars  ! ” cried  Po-kia. 
“ Why  we  haven’t  so  much  money  if  we  sold 
our  house  and  all  our  fields.  Bo-bee  has 
only  a few  hundreds  of  dollars.  Oh,  why  do 
they  think  he  is  rich  ? Oh,  why  did  he  come 
home  ! ” 

“ That  is  why  our  mother  here  is  crazy,” 
said  the  man.  “ She  will  throw  herself  down 
the  well,”  he  added. 

Poor  Aunt  Gwan  had  sobbed  herself  into 
a kind  of  stupor.  Po-kia  went  and  put  his 
arm  round  her : 

“We  will  get  him  back,  mother  ; they  will 
not  really  demand  so  much  money.  We  can 
borrow.  Bo-bee  can  find  six  hundred  dollars 
— ^we  can  sell  two  of  our  cows,  and  rent  some 
of  the  fields.  Perhaps  we  can  get  $1,500. 
We  will  get  him  back — but  I shall  not  be  able 
to  go  back  to  school,”  he  added  very  sadly. 

Is  there  any  word  strong  enough  for  the 
men  who  are  to-day  treating  their  own 
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countrymen  in  this  way  in  China  ? What  can 
keep  a poor  woman  like  Aunt  Gwan  from 
going  out  of  her  mind,  but  the  comforting 
strength  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  knowledge 
that  God  is  suffering  with  her,  and  loves  her, 
and  will  strengthen  her  ? Poor  Aunt  Gwan 
had  no  such  knowledge. 

Hwa-hee  went  very  soberly  home.  His 
father  was  not  in.  He  had  some  Imowledge 
of  who  the  brigands  were,  and  how  to  get  in 
touch  with  them,  and  was  already  trying 
to  begin  negotiations  for  getting  Kim-hok 
back. 

In  the  end  he  was  successful.  Unele 
Gwan  had  to  pay  twelve  hundred  doUars 
of  which  Tsun  lent  him  $300.  Edm-hok  was 
brought  back  unharmed.  He  was  very 
frightened,  but  had  been  Idndly  treated. 
What  his  mother’s  joy  was,  I cannot  describe. 
Po-kia  returned  with  Bo-bee  to  Manilla. 
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But  this  was  not  the  end  of  the  trouble. 
About  one  month  later,  just  before  Hwa-hee 
was  to  return  to  school,  without  Po-kia,  a 
petty  officer  and  two  soldiers  came  to  Hwa- 
hee’ s house,  and  asked  for  Mr.  Ang-Tsun. 
Hwa-hee’s  father  came  out  and  asked  them 
in  to  drink  tea  ; but  they  said  they  were  in 
a hurry,  and  that  their  commander  washed 
to  speak  to  Mr.  Ang. 

“ What  does  he  wish  to  say  to  me  ? ” asked 
Tsun  in  surprise. 

“We  do  not  know  ; he  sent  us  to  bring 
you,”  said  the  officer. 

“ Very  well,  I am  much  honoured,”  replied 
Hwa-hee’s  father.  “ Here’s  my  card  ; please 
tell  your  commander  that  I will  order  a 
chair  and  come  to  visit  him  in  an  hour’s 
time.” 

The  officer  looked  a little  embarrassed ; 
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Tsun  was  a tall,  fine-looking  man,  with  much 
of  the  old  Chinese  dignity  about  him. 

“ My  orders  are  to  bring  you  now,”  he  said. 
“ We  have  a chair  with  us.” 

“ Why  so  much  hurry  ? ” replied  Tsun. 
“ Let  us  sit  and  drink  tea,  and  I will  prepare 
to  come  with  you.” 

But  the  officer  had  obviously  been  ordered 
not  to  let  Hwa-hee’s  father  out  of  his 
sight  once  he  had  spoken  with  him,  for  he 
replied : 

“ There  is  no  need  to  prepare ; we  have 
no  time  to  drink  tea,  thank  you ; you  must 
come  at  once ; those  are  my  orders ; come 
now.” 

“ I have  not  yet  eaten,”  replied  Tsun. 

“ I am  sorry,”  said  the  officer.  “ You  must 
come.” 

Tsun  sat  a moment  in  silence  ; he  knew  what 
this  meant.  His  wife  and  women-folk  were 
whispermg  and  sobbing  behind  the  partition. 
Hwa-hee  began  to  speak  angrily  to  the 
officer.  Then  his  father  rose  calmly,  quieted 
Hwa-hee  with  a word,  and  said  with  great 
dignity  : 

“ I am  ready  to  come  with  you.” 

He  followed  the  officer  out  of  the  house  amid 
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the  wails  of  his  wife  and  others,  and  got  into 
one  of  the  chairs  which  were  waiting;  the 
soldiers  took  up  their  stations  one  on  each 
side  of  the  chair;  the  ofificer  then  got  into 
the  chair  in  front,  the  chairmen  raised  the 
chairs  on  their  shoulders  with  a grunt,  and 
they  started. 

There  was  great  commotion  in  the  house 
they  had  left.  Hwa-hee  was  furious,  stamp- 
ing up  and  down  the  house  in  impotent 
rage. 

“ They  will  shoot  him,  they  will  shoot  him,” 
the  mother  shrieked — and  then  began  sense- 
lessly to  scold  Hwa-hee  for  letting  his  father 
be  seized. 

Meanwhile  Tsun  sat  in  his  chair  wondering 
grimly  how  much  money  would  be  required 
of  him,  and  what  he  should  do.  The  chair- 
men made  their  way  along  the  winding  cause- 
way between  rice  fields  to  the  foot  of  the  low 
hills  which  lay  to  the  north  of  Big  Bridge 
village.  Then  they  turned  to  the  right  and 
wound  their  way  for  a short  distance  up  a 
rocky  valley  to  a village  where  this  “ com- 
mander of  Southern  forces  ” held  his  head- 
quarters. He  was  not  the  head  of  the  troops 
in  the  district  by  a long  way,  and  was  a local 
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man,  and  all  his  men  were  local  men  also. 
He  was  in  fact  a powerful  brigand  chief,  but 
for  the  present  sheltering  himself,  as  were 
many  others,  under  the  flag  of  the  “ People’s 
Army.”  His  duty  was  to  protect  the  people. 
His  business  was  to  fleece  them,  and  to  take 
a large  commission  off  all  brigand  bands 
in  the  neighbourhood  who  had  not  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
“ Southern  forces.” 

Arrived  at  the  house  where  “ The  Fox  ” 
(as  he  was  disrespectfully  called  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood) was  residing,  the  chairs  were  put 
down  and  the  officer  came  and  asked  for 
Tsun’s  card  to  take  to  his  commander. 

The  house  was  formerly  the  property  of  a 
wealthy  Manilla  merchant  who  wisely  stayed 
in  Manilla.  His  family  had  fled. 

After  a short  delay  the  officer  returned 
and  summoned  Tsun  into  the  presence. 

Two  men  sat  at  a table  spread  with  a 
foreign  tablecloth.  They  smoked  Manilla 
cigars.  They  did  not  rise,  but  motioned 
Tsun  to  a seat  on  the  east  side  of  the  table. 
He  bowed  and  took  a seat  on  the  west, 
according  to  Chinese  custom.  A few  short 
words  of  courtesy  were  exchanged.  Tsun 
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was  inwardly  boiling,  but  he  was  far  too 
much  a Chinese  to  show  it ; his  face  was 
suavity  itself,  but  there  was  a hard  light  in 
his  eyes.  As  he  spoke  he  keenly  observed 
the  two  men  in  whose  hands  his  fate  lay. 
“ The  Fox  ” was  a rough,  coarse-looking 
fellow  with  little  breeding.  He  wore  the 
dress  of  a Chinese  scholar,  but  the  whole 
man  belied  it.  He  was  no  scholar,  indeed 
he  had  never  been  to  school ; before  he  took 
to  “ soldiering  ” he  had  been  a quilt  maker 
in  the  City  of  Springs.  Tsun’s  contempt  for 
him  bordered  on  revulsion,  but  his  face 
showed  nothing. 

The  other  man  was  of  very  different 
t}rpe.  A young  fellow  of  some  twenty-five 
years  of  age,  in  full  military  uniform ; 
he  had  a pleasant  face,  and  his  card,  which 
he  handed  to  Tsun,  was  printed  in  English 
on  one  side  and  informed  the  public  that 
he  had  been  through  an  Anglo-Chinese 
College  in  Singapore  and  had  since  had 
a small  post  in  an  engineering  firm  in  the 
Straits. 

After  a short  interchange  of  courtesies 
“ The  Fox  ” said  ; 

“ We  understand,  Mr.  Ang,  that  you  have 
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shares  in  a very  prosperous  business  in 
Manilla  ? ” 

“ I have  a small  share  in  a small  business  ; 
that  is  well  known,”  replied  Tsun. 

“ The  needs  of  the  district  are  very  great,” 
continued  “The  Fox.”  “We  are  making 
new  roads  ; we  have  our  men  to  pay ; all 
this  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  We  felt 
sure  that  you  would  be  offended  if  we  did 
not  give  you  an  opportunity  of  sharing  in 
this  patriotic  campaign  of  benefiting  our 
people.” 

“ Kee-kam  (How  can  I be  worthy !),” 
replied  Tsun. 

“ Your  contribution,”  continued  “ The 
Fox,”  consulting  a list  of  names  on  a sheet 
of  paper  at  his  side,  “ is  assessed  at  thirty 
thousand  dollars.” 

Tsun’s  face  gave  no  intimation  of  his 
feelings  save  that  he  paled  a little  under  the 
bronze  of  his  eastern  colouring. 

“ The  Commander  does  me  too  much 
honour,”  he  replied.  “ The  sum  is  out  of  all 
proportion  to  my  property.  Were  I to  sell 
my  whole  share  in  the  business  I could  not 
raise  so  large  a sum.” 

“ Mr.  Ang  is  too  humble,”  said  the  young 
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man.  “ I have  been  in  Manilla  ; the  business 
in  which  you  have  shares  is  a fine,  prospering 
concern.” 

“ Indeed,  I cannot  pay  so  large  a sum,”  said 
Tsun  looking  straight  into  the  eyes  of  “ The 
Fox.”  Something  in  his  eyes  irritated  the 
rogue. 

“ Mr.  Ang,”  he  cried,  “ I have  not  invited 
you  here  for  a pleasant  chat.  Please  sign 
your  name  here.”  He  pushed  a small  book 
across  the  table,  and  Tsun  saw  the  names  of 
two  wealthy  merchants  of  the  district  written 
on  a page  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the 
figures  $30,000. 

“I  could  not  dare,”  he  said,  “to  write 
my  name  on  the  same  page  mth  these  Kings 
of  Commerce.  Indeed,  sir,  you  mistake  ; I 
am  not  wealthy.  Give  me  your  book  for 
five  hundred  dollar  contributions,  and  I will 
sign  it.” 

Both  men  laughed,  but  “ The  Fox’s 
laugh  was  hard  and  cruel.  “ Enough,  he 
said,  “ sign  your  name.” 

“ I cannot  sign  it,”  rephed  Tsun  quietly ; 
“if  I signed  it,  I should  certainly  pay  it ; 
but  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pay  so 
much.” 
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The  young  man  and  “ The  Fox  ” exchanged 
a look,  and  the  young  man  nodded.  Then 
he  turned  with  a pleasant  smile  to  Tsun 
and  said : “ Sign  your  name  for  twenty 
thousand  ; that  will  he  sufficient.” 

“ I cannot  pay  so  much,”  said  Tsun  again. 
“ The  Fox  ” again  showed  his  teeth.  He 
brought  his  hand  down  upon  the  table. 
“ Do  you  understand  that  I can  have  you 
taken  out  and  shot  within  the  next  five 
minutes  ? ” he  cried. 

Tsun  did  not  shift  his  eyes  from  the  man’s 
brutal  face. 

“ I do  not  think  you  would  soil  your  good 
name  by  such  an  action,”  he  said  ; and  added 
bluntly,  “ nor  do  I imagine  Tan  Keng-lian 
would  approve  it.” 

Tan  Keng-lian  was  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  Southern  forces  then  in  South 
China.  He  was  a good  man,  up  to  his  own 
standards,  and  though  frankly  out  for  his 
own  hand,  he  endeavoured  to  act  justly 
where  he  could  ; but  his  underlings  were  too 
powerful  for  him  and  he  dared  not  hold  them 
with  too  tight  a rein.  This  remark  of  Tsun 
was  intended  to  give  “ The  Fox  ” pause,  and 
also  to  goad  him  into  showing  his  hand.  For 
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Tsun  knew  that  there  had  been  displeasure 
in  high  places  at  the  way  in  which  “ The 
Fox  ” had  been  squeezing  the  merchants,  and 
more  at  the  small  percentage  of  his  ill-gotten 
gains  which  reached  the  general  coffers — more 
accurately  we  should  say  the  general’s  coffers. 
And  he  did  not  believe  “ The  Fox  ” would 
really  dare  to  have  him  shot  simply  for  not 
complying  with  so  extravagant  a demand. 
He  knew  that,  in  comparison  with  others, 
five  thousand  dollars  would  be  the  limit  that 
they  should  expect  from  him,  and  he  thought 
sadly  how  he  would  be  crippled  by  such  a 
contribution — and  to  what  an  end ! He 
clenched  his  teeth  as  he  thought  that  his 
money,  hardly  and  honestly  earned,  would 
chiefly  go  into  the  private  bank-accounts 
of  these  unscrupulous  rogues  who  soiled  the 
name  of  patriotism,  and  carried  out  open 
brigandage  and  outrage  under  the  flag  of 
the  “ People’s  Army,”  or  similar  titles.  He 
knew  that  he  was  contributing  to  the  down- 
fall of  his  country ; subscribing  to  funds 
which  would  be  used  for  pOlage  and  outrage 
and  murder ; and  for  a moment  he  had 
almost  decided  to  refuse  one  cent,  and  go 
to  his  death  for  his  country.  But  the 
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thought  of  Ills  duty  to  his  children  held  him 
back. 

Meanwhile  the  open  threat  had  angered 
“ The  Fox,”  as  Tsun  had  intended.  His  face 
flushed. 

“ I will  arrange  matters  with  Tan  Keng- 
han,”  he  said.  “ I will  have  you  shot  for 
co-operation  with  the  brigands.” 

So  this  was  the  trump  card. 

“ In  what  way  have  I co-operated  with  the 
brigands  ? ” asked  Hwa-hee’s  father. 

“ Have  you  ever  been  to  the  cave  on  Clear 
Spring  Hill  ? ” asked  the  young  man. 

Tsun  saw  he  was  trapped. 

“ I have  once,”  he  said. 

“ The  Fox  ” smiled  pleasantly. 

“ Indeed,”  he  said ; “ a curious  place  for  a 
gentleman  to  go  ; perhaps  you  have  friends 
there  ? ” 

“ I have  no  friends  among  the  brigands,” 
said  Tsun  with  a quiet  dignity  that  again 
riled  the  rogue. 

“ Your  reason  then  for  going  ? ” he  de- 
manded. 

“ You  know  so  much,  surely  you  know  this 
also,”  replied  Tsim. 

“Yes,  I know,”  blustered  “The  Fox.” 
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“ You  went  there  to  negotiate  for  the  release 
of  Ng  Gwan-Liong’s  child.  They  demanded 
four  thousand  dollars  ; they  received  twelve 
hundred.  How  was  that  ? ” 

“ I regret  that  you  should  have  been  incon- 
venienced,” rephed  Tsun  serenely. 

“ What  ! ” shouted  “ The  Fox.”  “ What 
do  you  mean,  you  rascal  ? What  do  you 
mean  ? How  much  entered  your  pocket 
by  the  transaction,  I would  like  to  know  ? ” 
The  blood  rose  to  Tsun’s  cheeks. 

“ Not  one  cent,  as  you  well  know,”  he 
cried  vehemently.  “ But  my  three  hundred 
dollars  are  in  your  pockets,  you  knave.” 

“ The  Fox  ” jumped  up  in  fury. 

‘ ‘ Seize  this  man ! ” he  shouted.  ‘ ‘ Bind  him ! ’ ’ 
Some  soldiers  who  had  been  guarding  the 
door  rushed  in.  Tsun  rose  and  stood  calmly, 
but  with  fire  in  his  eyes,  his  arms  behind  his 
back.  The  soldiers  seized  him,  a rope  was 
brought,  and  he  was  securely  bound,  and 
hustled  out  of  the  room.  The  young  man 
sat  looking  at  the  table.  “ The  Fox  ” stood 
looking  on  with  angry  pleasure. 

“ The  money  will  be  paid  within  four 
weeks,”  he  shouted  after  Hwa-hee’s  father, 
“ or  you  will  be  shot.” 


CHAPTER  XIII 


IN  THE  MOONLIGHT 

That  evening  Hwa-hee  arrived  at  Mr.  Black’s 
house  in  the  City  of  Springs,  and  told  him 
what  had  occurred. 

“ You  must  help  us,”  he  said,  “ or  my 
father  will  certainly  be  shot.”  He  was  almost 
in  tears. 

It  was  a very  difficult  position  for  a 
foreigner.  Hwa-hee  had  thought  that  he 
could  write  to  the  British  Consul  and  all 
would  be  well.  Mr.  Black  had  to  explain 
to  him,  firstly  that  it  was  contrary  to  aU 
international  law  for  him  to  do  anything 
of  the  sort,  and  secondly  that  it  would  be 
quite  useless,  as  the  British  Consul  could  have 
no  dealings  with  “ The  Fox,”  and  “ The  Fox  ” 
would  not  care  a rap  what  the  British  Consul 
thought  or  did. 

He  further  explained  that  he  himself  had 
no  right  to  meddle  in  the  afiair,  and  that  the 
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Consul  would  be  seriously  displeased  if  he 
did.  Hwa-hee  was  in  no  mood  for  Such 
explanations,  and  was  about  to  fly  out  with 
an  angry  retort,  when  Mr.  Black  continued 
by  saying  that,  in  spite  of  this,  he  considered 
Hwa-hee’s  father  his  friend,  and  he  was 
ready,  however  foolishly  and  wrongly  from 
the  wider  point  of  view,  to  disobey  consular 
orders,  and  do  all  he  could,  personally  only, 
to  get  his  father  released. 

Hwa-hee  suggested  an  immediate  visit  to 
“ The  Fox.”  But  the  foreigner  explained 
that  that  would  be  the  last  step  if  aU  else 
failed.  The  first  would  be  a letter,  probably 
in  conjunction  with  some  leading  Chinese 
who  knew  his  father,  and  perhaps  one  of 
the  city  pastors. 

When  Hwa-hee  realised  that  this  was  the 
wisest  course,  and  that  something  was  really 
going  to  be  done,  he  calmed  down  a little. 
As  the  school  was  not  yet  open,  Mr.  Black 
asked  him  to  stay  with  him  overnight.  That 
evening,  sitting  by  moonlight  on  the  verandah, 
Hwa-hee  said : 

“ Why  does  God  let  things  like  this  happen  ? 
Is  it  because  we  do  not  worship  Him  ? ” 

“ Certainly  not,”  said  Mr.  Black.  “ Get 
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that  idea  out  of  your  head.”  Then  he 
added  : “ Do  you  know  what  happened  to 
the  chief  disciples  of  Jesus  ? ” 

“ No,”  said  Hwa-hee. 

“ They  were  killed,”  said  Mr.  Black. 

“ But  they  were  persecuted  by  wicked  men 
for  the  truth,”  said  Hwa-hee. 

“ All  the  more  reason  why  God  should 
have  protected  them,”  said  Mr.  Black. 
Hwa-hee  looked  at  him. 

“ Well,  why  didn’t  He  ? ” he  asked. 

“ What  happened  to  Jesus  ? ” asked  Mr. 
Black. 

“ He  was  crucified,”  said  Hwa-hee. 

“ Why  didn’t  God  save  him  ? ” asked  Mr. 
Black. 

“ Why  didn't  He  ? ” said  Hwa-hee. 
“ That’s  what  I have  often  thought ; why- 
ever  didn’t  He  ? ” 

Mr.  Black  sat  silent  for  a moment ; then 
he  began  to  speak  very  slowly  : 

“ You  often  hear  to-day  that  China  needs 
men  who  will  ‘ hee-seng  ’ (self-sacrifice). 
Men  who  will  give  themselves  for  their 
country ; men  who  will  suffer  hardship  for 
the  good  of  society.” 

Hwa-hee  nodded  assent,  and  Mr.  Black 
continued  : 
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“ You  know  we  Christians  call  Jesus  ‘ Son 
ot  God.’  God’s  character  is  just  like  Jesus’ 
character.  God’s  spirit  just  lived  in  Jesus  as 
in  no  one  else  who  ever  lived.  Now  when 
Jesus,  God’s  Son,  was  murdered,  do  you 
think  God  did  not  suffer,  too  ? ” 

“ He  must  have  suffered,”  said  Hwa-hee, 
“ just  as  Kim-hok’s  mother  suffered  when 
Kim-hok  was  carried  off  by  brigands.” 

“Yes,  and  far  more,”  said  Mr.  Black, 
“ because  the  greater  and  more  good  you  are, 
the  more  you  can  suffer.  But  not  only  that. 
I believe  that  the  suffering  of  Jesus  and  the 
suffering  of  God  were  the  same.  God’s 
spirit  was  in  Jesus ; God  suffered  in  Jesus. 
Ah,  why  do  we  not  speak  of  the  ‘ Cross  of 
God  ? ’ Not  only  so  ; God  suffered  in  the 
disciples,  when  they  were  persecuted  for  His 
sake.  All  this  suffering — ^it  is  God  Himself 
suffering  because  of  men’s  wickedness.  Wher- 
ever a good  man  suffers  wrongly,  there  is 
God  bearing  the  Cross,  and  by  such  suffering 
the  world  is  slowly  made  a better  place.” 

“ God  does  not  look  on  at  all  this,  Hwa- 
hee,”  he  added.  “ He  is  in  it  all.  He  is  with 
your  father  now ; and  the  more  bravely 
he  bears  this  disaster,  the  more  truly  is 
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God  with  him.  That,  to  me,  is  what  the 
death  of  Jesus  means— God  was  in  Christ, 
bearing  our  sins,  reconciling  the  world  to 
Himself.  God  is  fighting  evil  and  sulfering 
now  and  always  in  the  sufferings  of  all  good 
men  ; suffering  for  the  sins  of  the  world,  and 
willing  to  suffer,  that  by  His  patient  suffering 
in  us,  the  world  may  be  saved,  saved  by  the 
Cross.” 

The  two  sat  in  silence  for  some  time  ; and 
then  Hwa-hee  said  ; 

“ I do  not  understand  ; but  I understand 
more  than  before.  I see  a little  now  why 
people  say  they  are  saved  by  the  death  of 
Jesus  on  the  Cross.”  Then  he  added : “ I 
do  not  want  to  suffer  ; but  if  I have  to,  I 
should  like  to  suffer  bravely.  I think  I 
should  like  to  be  a disciple  of  Jesus,  but  I 
am  not  ready  yet.” 

There  was  a pause,  and  then  he  said  : 

“ Will  God  save  my  father  ? ” 

“ I do  hope  so,”  said  Mr.  Black.  And  then 
he  added  very  gently,  “ He  did  not  save 
Jesus,  hut  He  rose  again. 


CHAPTER  XIV 


THE  ESCAPE 

While  Mr.  Black  was  sending  the  letter  to 
“ The  Fox,”  Hwa-hee’s  father  had  been 
doing  what  he  could  for  himself.  The  officer 
in  charge  of  the  soldiers  guarding  him  was 
the  same  who  had  been  sent  to  bring  him. 
He  was  a kindly  fellow,  and  soon  allowed  Tsun 
to  be  unbound.  That  evening  they  feU  into 
conversation.  Tsun  said  he  had  been  in 
Amoy  recently.  The  officer  wished  to  hear 
the  news. 

“ But  surely  you  have  heard  ? ” said  Tsun. 

“ Heard  what  ? ” asked  the  officer. 

“ Why,  that  powerful  Northern  troops  are 
advancing  on  Foochow  through  Chekiang,” 
replied  Tsun.  “ I imagined  you  knew.  All 
Amoy  is  talking  about  it.” 

The  man  looked  grave  and  angry. 

“ No  doubt  ‘ Fox  ’ knows,”  he  said,  “ but 
he  keeps  these  things  to  himself.” 
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Tsun  noticed  with  satisfaction  that  the 
man  used  the  scornful  term  “ Fox.” 

“You  will  easily  drive  them  back,”  he 
said. 

“ We  ! ” said  the  man,  “ we  shall  retreat 
to  the  hiUs,  but  if  they  come  by  the  Western 
route  also,  we  shall  be  nicely  trapped.  We 
none  of  us  wdsh  to  fight.”  Tsun  thought  he 
saw  a way,  but  he  said  no  more  that  night. 

The  following  afternoon  was  very  hot. 
Most  of  the  soldiers  were  asleep,  for,  placed 
as  Tsun  w^as  in  the  very  centre  of  their  quarters, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  escape  by  daytime. 
Soon  the  young  officer  came  up  and  offered 
him  a cigarette,  which  he  accepted.  They 
began  to  talk  again.  After  a time  Tsun  led 
the  talk  round  to  the  question  of  soldiering. 

“It  is  a profitable  profession,”  he  said 
grimly. 

“ Do  not  beheve  it,”  said  the  officer. 

“ Then  why  did  you  take  it  up  ? ” 

The  man  laughed. 

“ I did  not  want  to  work,”  he  said. 

“ There  is  always  loot,”  remarked  Tsun 
dreamily  looking  away  from  the  officer. 

“ Looting  is  not  a frequent  occurrence,” 
said  the  man. 
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“ Ah,  I see,”  said  Tsun.  “ And  such  cases 
as  my  own — ^forced  loans  shall  we  call  them — 
I can  well  beheve  you  get  nothing  from 
that  ? ” 

“ Not  a cent,”  said  the  officer,  and  next 
moment  he  could  have  bitten  his  tongue 
oh  ; for  Tsun  looked  at  him  for  fully  half  a 
minute,  and  then  leaning  and  gazing  at  the 
ceiling  murmured  as  if  to  himself  : 

“ Twenty  thousand  dollars — at  two  per 
cent.?”  Then  he  added  aloud:  “Foochow 
was  to  be  attacked  yesterday ; doubtless 
the  Northern  troops  are  now  in  possession  ; 
but  you  have  powerful  forces  at  Hinghwa  ” (a 
city  between  Foochow  andtheCity  of  Springs). 
“ There  is  nothing  to  fear.”  There  was  silence, 
and  then  Tsun  again  spoke  as  if  musing  to 
himseK : “ Yesterday  Foochow  was  to  be 

attacked ; yesterday  was  the  twenty-first,” 
and  then  in  a still  lower  voice  : “ The  moon 
rises  to-night  at  half-past  one.”  (By  Chinese 
calendar  the  moonrise  can  be  known  by  the 
day  of  the  month.) 

The  officer  seemed  wrapped  in  thought. 
By  and  by  he  said  irrelevantly  : “I  have 
friends  in  Singapore.” 

Tsun  nodded  dreamily. 
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“ The  day  I left  Amoy,”  he  said,  “ a steamer 
left  for  Singapore.  Very  little  money  is 
needed  in  Singapore  to  start  a small 
business.” 

“ A thousand  dollars  would  be  sufficient,” 
agreed  the  soldier. 

“ A thousand  dollars  ! ” said  Tsun.  He 
spoke  in  a low  voice,  and  seemed  to  be  con- 
stantly looking  round  to  make  sure  no  one 
was  listeffing  to  them.  “ Gaw  Kee  Hay,  the 
millionaire,  started  on  a hundred  ; or  was  it 
two  hundred  ? ” he  said. 

“ Two  hundred  would  be  useless,”  rephed 
the  man,  “ eight  hundred  would  be  the 
minimum.” 

“ Four  hundred,”  remarked  Tsun,  address- 
ing the  air,  “ is  two  per  cent,  of  twenty 
thousand,  as  the  foreigners  reckon.” 

“ He  asked  you  for  thirty  thousand,”  said 
the  officer ; it  was  his  second  slip.  The 
answer  came  quick  as  lightning: 

“ Very  well,  six  hundred  then.” 

Again  the  man  saw  his  mistake  too  late  ; 
but  it  had  practicaUy  been  an  offer.  Still 
he  beat  about  the  bush. 

“ It  is  very  dangerous,”  he  said. 

“ And  for  me,”  replied  Tsun. 
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“ You  wiU  be  shot,  anyhow,”  said  the 
soldier. 

“ Will  your  skin  be  so  safe  when  the 
Northern  troops  come  ? ” rejoined  Tsun. 

9|E  4c  * « 

That  night  a few  minutes  after  twelve 
two  men  might  have  been  seen  by  anyone 
who  could  see  in  the  dark,  creeping  noise- 
lessly and  with  extreme  care  along  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  buildings  of  “ The  Fox’s  ” 
headquarters.  They  had  with  them  the 
strong  rope  cord  which  had  been  used  to 
bind  Tsun’s  arms  ; it  had  been  useful  in 
assisting  them  to  gain  the  roof.  A few 
yards  along  the  roof  and  they  reached  a 
spot  where  on  standing  up  they  could 
reach  the  end- most  branchlets  of  one  great 
limb  of  a huge  banyan,  round  which  the 
house  had  been  buUt.  The  two  forms  dis- 
appeared into  the  tree,  and  a few  minutes 
later  might  have  been  observed  again 
by  the  same  imaginary  bat-hke  spectator, 
dropping  from  another  branch,  which  stretched 
far  out  over  the  high  boundary  waU.  It 
was  a long  drop  and  dangerous  in  the  dark. 
The  noise  of  the  fall  might  also  arouse 
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suspicion.  The  officer  dropped  first.  Tsun 
waited  on  the  branch.  He  was  a brave 
man,  and  not  easily  stirred,  but  his  heart 
beat  hard  as  he  waited.  The  tramp  of 
a sleepy  sentry  in  the  courtyard  continued. 
Tsun  dropped.  He  sprawled  frogwise,  but 
was  upon  his  feet  at  once  and  silently 
shpping  away  in  the  darkness  behind  the 
officer. 

And  so,  it  was  that  when  Hwa-hee  got  up 
at  five  o’clock  next  morning,  and  began  with 
a heavy  heart  to  unbar  and  open  the  big  doors 
of  the  house,  he  picked  up  an  envelope  on 
which  were  written  the  following  words  in 
Chinese  : 

“ Take  your  httle  brother  and  start  at 
once  for  the  City  of  Springs.  Do  not  wait  for 
any  luggage.  Your  mother  and  aunts 
will  be  safe.  Go  by  side-roads.  I shall 
be  in  hiding  tfil  the  Northern  soldiers 
come.” 

It  was  unsigned,  but  Hwa-hee  well  knew 
those  characters,  beautiful  even  when  scrawled 
with  a lead  pencil  on  the  outside  of  an 
envelope. 

He  rushed  into  the  house. 

“ Father  has  escaped  ! ” he  shouted. 
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“ Shades  of  my  ancestors,  where  is  he  ? ” 
cried  his  mother. 

“ Hiding,”  said  Hwa-hee.  “ I must  go.” 

Within  ten  minutes  he  and  his  httle 
brother  were  hurrying  along  between  the 
rice  fields  on  a circuitous  route  for  Chuan- 
chow, the  City  of  Springs. 

His  httle  brother  was  taken  into  the  Junior 
School  at  .Westminster  College. 

* * ♦ ♦ 

And  now  it  is  time  this  story  ended.  Four 
years  have  passed.  The  Northern  troops 
have  been  in  command  of  the  district  for 
three  and  a half  years  and  more,  and  com- 
parative order  is  restored.  Hwa-hee’s  father 
has  been  back  in  his  home  again  for  long 
enough.  Little  Grubby  is  no  longer  httle 
or  grubby ; she  is  a pretty  girl  of  seventeen 
and  has  had  her  hair  up  for  a year.  She 
joined  the  Christian  Church  six  months  ago, 
and  she  is  as  happy  and  strong  and  plump 
as  an  Enghsh  girl  of  the  same  age,  and  as 
different  from  the  poor,  pale  Chinese  girls 
one  sees  standing  nursing  babies  at  the  doors 
of  the  houses,  as  a Chinese  pear  is  from  an 
Enghsh  one.  She  is  cahed  “ Love,”  now,  and 
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it  is  a good  name,  for  yesterday  I attended 
a very  joyful  ceremony  in  the  West  Street 
Church.  It  was  the  wedding  of  Hwa-hee 
and  “ Grubby  ” — Happiness  and  Love. 


THE  END. 
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